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‘MY POWER’S A CRESCENT’ 


BY ARTHUR WARNFORD 


THE Sultan of Turkey cannot claim to be the only power to 
whom the sign of the crescent is a mark of authority, for is not 
the above motto emblazoned on the crest of Trinity Hall, over 
which college a far more benevolent ruler holds sway, none 
other than ‘ Ben,’ the greatest of all Bens, including the clock. 
As the teader probably knows, the College of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, lies between the Colleges of Clare and Trinity, and 
occupies a central and prettily situated position on the well- 
known ‘Backs.’ When my story opens, it is nearly ‘hall’ time, 
and groups of men are sitting along the edge of the grassplot 
in the big court, awaiting the exit from chapel of the Dons, 
before they pass into dinner. The conversation is naturally 
about rowing, for to-morrow is the last day of the May races, 
and so far, in spite of all efforts, the first three boats on the 
river have maintained their places unchanged. 
These are ‘Johns,’ the crew from St. John’s College who 
hold pride of place, then Trinity Hall, who are second on the 
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river, and thirdly First Trinity. By way of explanation, it may 
be said that Trinity College, which has nothing to do with 
Trinity Hall, a separate college altogether, has three boat clubs, 
called First Trinity, Second Trinity, and Third Trinity. The 
First is open to any member of the College, the Second is now 
defunct, and the Third is only open to men from the schools of 
Eton and Westminster. During the first two or three nights 
of racing, the ‘Hall’ crew, not one of whose members can 
boast the blue ribbon, have repeatedly spurted within quarter 
of a length of the ‘Head of the River’ crew, but the powerful 
‘Johnians’ are a hard nut to crack, and the black and white 
colours of the ‘Hall’ must, it seems, be content with second 
honours. 

‘I fear it’s no good,’ said a tall youth in a blue suit anda 
Leander tie, ‘we went better to-night than we ever have in 
practice, and yet we were no nearer than before. Anyhow, I 
did my best!’ 

‘So did I,’ chimed in another seated on the grass. ‘I 
thought we had got them at Ditton, but it’s all that cox. He 
puts on the rudder in a way that would stop a torpedo destroyer, 
and he simply can’t steer for nuts.’ 

A murmur of assent rises from the other undergraduates 
gathered round. The stroke of the eight, who happens to be 
the captain of the College Boat Club, came up at this moment 
and joined in the conversation. ‘1 say old man,’ said Seven, 
the aforesaid youth in the Leander colours. ‘Can’t we change 
that cox for Thompson in the second boat? Jessica is a nice 
little chap, but he puts on the rudder so hard that he completely 
stops all way on the boat.’ 

Jessica, truth to tell, had been chosen to cox the first boat 
on the recommendation of a certain elderly coach, whose judg- 
ment was not altogether unbiased by other considerations. 
Lord Grasmere, generally known as Jessica, was a youth of 
light weight but no experience, whose open hospitality had 
endeared him to the above-mentioned authority. 

‘Just what was in my mind too,’ said stroke. ‘It is late to 
make a change now, but if Thompson steers so much better 
than Jessica, perhaps we had better give him atrial. It will 
not do to throw away any chance of making the bump.’ 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the Dons 
appearing from chapel, but after entering ‘hall’ for dinner, the 
subject of the cox was thrashed out at ‘ training table,’ and the 
change decided upon. 


‘MY POWER’S A CRESCENT’ 


The next day was fine and warm, with a gentle westerly 
wind, an ideal day for rowing, or, indeed, for any of the 
pleasures that ‘ May week’ provides in such profusion. As the 
afternoon advanced, streams of people were to be seen wending 
their way down to the river, along every available path and 
roadway. Undergraduates from every college, wearing their 
respective blazers, on the way to row or to run with their 
college boat. Ladies in bright coloured dresses of every hue 
and fashion, some of them ‘sporting’ the colours of an espe- 
cially favoured coliege, and accompanied by their undergraduate 


IN PRACTICE—A BAD ROLL 


relations and friends. Old Dons come to look on and cheer 
their college crews ; and ‘ Townees’ eager to watch the fun 
and witness the keen rivalry of their undergraduate customers. 
Down the river pour a crowd of boats on their way to secure a 
place behind the booms at Ditton. Canadian canoes, gigs, 
tubs and randans, with here and there an eight paddling down 
to the start in charge of its coach. These latter are the second 
or junior division who race first, the head boat, commonly 
known as the ‘sandwich’ boat, having the unpleasant duty of 
rowing again at the bottom of the ‘ first’ or senior division. 
The coaches are putting the finishing touches to their charges 
as they paddle down. ‘Swing out, Corpus, swing out,’ roars a 
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burly coach, attired in a pair of ‘shorts’—a garment that is 
certainly well so described. 

‘Wake up! Christs, wake up and get hold of the beginning,’ 
shouts another coach. 

At Ditton corner the fashionable crowd is already assuming 
large proportions, and the effect of so many bright colours, in 
continued movement, is almost like looking through a kaleido- 
scope. Soon the second division boats struggle by, and strange 
are the contortions that many of the worst crews contrive to 
exhibit in their efforts to make a bump or avoid being bumped. 
The excitement is soon over, however, and before long the 
different boats of the senior division are seen paddling down on 
their way to the start. Here and there a handkerchief is waved 
on the bank as some fair damsel recognises a friend or brother 
in one of the boats. 

On the tow-path a certain well-known photographer, intent 
on a snapshot, is vainly trying to secure comparative quiet 
amongst the moving throng at Ditton by means of a whistle, 
but a coach-horn suddenly blown in his ear by a jovial under- 
graduate does not tend to improve matters. A little later and 
the crews have all paddled down to the start, and are waiting 
about the bank for the first gun. The usual party of ladies, 
who wz// come down to see the start, have already decided that 
perhaps, after all, Ditton corner is the best place to see from. 

Bang! goes the first gun, and the men proceed to divest 
themselves of coats and comforters and get into the boats, 
Pushed out into mid-stream sweaters are peeled off and the 
crews await the second, or ‘minute,’ gun. Those horrible 
moments seem like hours, only broken by the voice of the cox, 
‘Paddle up four bow oars,’ or, ‘gently bow and two.’ Bang 
goes the minute gun at last, and the crews settle themselves 
down and get forward ready for the starting gun. ‘Twenty 
seconds gone,’ shouts the solemn voice of the coach on the 
bank. 

‘Forty seconds gone,’ comes after an interval of what 
seemed twenty minutes rather than seconds. 

‘Fifty seconds gone,’ and then he proceeds to count slowly 
backwards the remaining seconds, according to his stop watch. 
‘Ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, two.’ Bang! goes 
the gun, and a roar of voices instantly arises shouting encourage- 
ment and advice. 

The eight blades of the Hall crew dip simultaneously, and a 
few fast, short strokes get way on the boat, then all swing out 
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and send her going like a steamboat. But the ‘Head of the 
River’ crew from St. John’s College are especially smart at 
starts, and, if anything, have increased their distance at Post 
corner. However, the new cox of the ‘Hall’ boat knows his 
business, and taking a beautiful curve round Post corner, with 
as little rudder put on as possible, gains some yards for his 
crew. A shout from the coach, ‘You're gaining, you’ve gone 
up a lot,’ puts more life than ever into the crew, and rowing 
strongly and well, they begin to gain fast. Keeping well over 
to the tow-path side of the river, the Hall cox takes another 
capital corner at ‘Grassy,’ and again does some service for his 


A BUMP IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


crew. At the cry of ‘ You're straight!’ signifying that the long 
corner is turned, and the boat straight for the next reach of the 
river, the ‘ Hall’ stroke calls on his men for a spurt. 
Quickening up for the spurt, yet swinging out well, with 
plenty of life and dash, and a leg drive that would do credit to 
a ‘Varsity’ crew, the Hall men force their boat up inch by 
inch nearer their rivals. In spite of an answering spurt from 
the John’s crew, by the time they arrive at the Red Grind, 
half way over the course, the bow of the ‘Hall’ boat has crept 
up to within half a length of the Head boat’s rudder post. But 
the tremendous exertions have tuld on both crews, and instead 
of the clean sweep of the blades, some slight splashing shows 
up the weaker men. ‘Steady!’ shouts an anxious voice from 
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the bank, pitched in a high key so as to be heard amidst the 
babel of sounds. The two crews brace themselves up to row 
their very best going round Ditton, knowing the hundreds of 
eyes that are bent upon them. Both coxes also take their 
boats round Ditton corner in excellent style, but the new ‘ Hall’ 
cox has again kept his head, and using his rudder as lightly as 
possible, as well as judging the turn to a nicety, has once more 
helped his crew to gain some ground. Foreseeing the impos- 
sibility of keeping up with the boats all the way, most of the 
‘Hall’ partisans have been waiting for their boat at Ditton, and 


*YOU’RE STRAIGHT,’ CRIED THE ‘HALL’ COX 


consequently the din of voices and roar of encouragement has 
increased fourfold. 

After Ditton corner is passed many a crew are wont to get 
slack, but the ‘ Hall’ stroke has kept it in mind, and calling to 
his men for a sudden spurt, rushes up to within a quarter of a 
length of the other boat. This is rather a surprise for ‘ Johns,’ 
but they are not long caught napping and responding in their 
turn to the call for a spurt they prevent their adversary from 
drawing any nearer. Realising that he must wait, the ‘ Hall’ 
stroke drops again from forty strokes a minute to thirty-six, 
and the welcome sound of the foghorn which has begun to bray 
its discordant note, tells him and the men behind him, that 
only a few feet separates the two boats. This preconcerted 
signal of the foghorn has the opposite effect on the leading 
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boat. Like a ‘pompom’ its weird and monotonous note 
instils a fearsome feeling in the hearts of the ‘Johns’ crew, 
and conveys to all ears the fact of a probable ‘ bump.’ 

A trifle flustered by the thought of the close proximity of 
the ‘Hall’ boat they get ‘short,’ and in spite of a more rapid 
rate of striking, fail to recover any of the distance they have 
lost. The roar on the banks all up the Long Reach is becoming 
louder every minute, and the confused din of whistles, rattles, 
and coach-horns, as well as the continuous bellow of the big 
fog-horn, lets every one know that a crisis is impending. 


THE HEAD BOAT NEARING THE RED GRIND 


Slowly, inch by inch, the ‘ Hall’ eight gains until their bow 
is almost overlapping the stern of their rivals. But the ‘Johns’ 
crew are not done yet, and, rowing a grand race, they gamely 
respond to their stroke’s call for a spurt. As both boats dash 
under the railway bridge it is seen that ‘Johns’ have drawn 
away again, and once more some three or four feet of water 
separates the two boats. Are ‘ Hall’ to fail after all, and is the 
race to be a repetition of the last four nights? The cox sees it 
is ‘now or never,’ and shrieking to ‘Stroke,’ ‘Now!’ he steers 
to try and make a bump at the bend of the river. Once more 
‘Stroke’ calls on his men, and, splendidly backed up by Six 
and Seven, who have been expecting the effort, the ‘ Hall’ boat 
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quickens up to forty again, and, coming with an irresistible 
rush, bumps the ‘Johns’ boat just by stroke’s rigger. The 
‘Johns’ cox throws up his hand to acknowledge the bump, and 
a tremendous shout bursts from the bank. The exhausted 
crews fall forward over their oars, and it looks for a moment as 
if the next boat coming up behind will foul the first two. But 
just in time they manage to get in the bank and ‘ship’ their 
Oars. 

Directly the long serpentine line of struggling boats have 


SLOWLY INCH BY INCH THE ‘HALL’ EIGHT GAINS 


passed, the two crews paddle to the ‘ Pike and Eels,’ and walk 
home. 

That night a wild and shrieking mob with crumpled shirt 
fronts and evening ties twisted awry, dance madly round a bon- 
fire lit on the sacred grass plot. Having drunk not wisely, but 
too well at the bump supper, nothing will satisfy their cravings 
for excitement but a ‘ good old flare up.’ 

Hastily all things combustible are brought and thrown on 
to help the blaze. Chairs, sofas, towel horses, anything to 
burn. A loud cheer greets two big Rugby ‘footer’ blues, who, 
staggering along with a large classroom form, throw it on with 
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a crash which sends a spout of sparks and flames flying up- 
wards, 

The head porter looks on in grim but silent anger, ready to 
intervene with the hose if danger threatens, but powerless to 
save his beloved grass. 

A group of Dons, be it whispered, are enjoying the fun from 
a distant corner, when up to them rushes a frantic tutor from 
a neighbouring college. With furious face and excited speech 
he manages to gasp out, ‘Are you aware, sir, that men from 
your college are throwing coal at Clare Chapel, and have 
broken two windows ?’ 

Smiling sweetly at the irate tutor, old Ben replies, ‘ Never 
mind! never mind, I will pay for them. My boys have gone 
Head of the River.’ 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


DuRING the recess between the drawing of the stumps at the 
Hastings Festival and pitching the wickets in the first week of 
the following May, lovers of cricket usually hear little to stimu- 
late their interest in the game. Unless they are closely con- 
nected with the organisation of some county club, the one 


feature of the winter so far as cricketers are concerned is the 
publication of the forthcoming fixtures in the Cattle Show week. 
This is as it should be, for all except enthusiasts rejoice in an 
off-season, and the close time for cricket allows attention to be 
paid to football and other sports. 

But the winter that is past has formed an exception to the 
rule, for not only in the sporting press, but in the mouths of all 
lovers of the game, cricket has been discussed with an anima- 
tion as keen as though the season were midsummer. The 
reason is of course the now historical condemnation of the 
action of certain bowlers by the county captains ; but as the 
subject has been and is being discussed in these pages by 
authorities whose words carry special weight, I must not dwell 
upon it here. 

Turning to the programme of the coming season, the writer 
desires to express his sincere and cordial thanks for the generous 
way in which the secretaries, as well as some other prominent 
amateurs, replied to the appeal for information, which he 
ventured to make in so many directions. 

At a time when the bat so seriously defies the ball, the first 
thought in spring is what new bowlers can be discovered. Of 
course the chief recruiting-ground for amateurs is in the 
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University elevens, and both are this year sure to give trial to 
every possible trundler. The fact of Mr. A. H. C. Fargus 
obtaining his colours last season, practically on the strength of 
his analysis for Gloucestershire v. Middlesex at Lords—five 
for 32, seven for 55—shows how eagerly the University 
authorities search for effective bowlers. 

At Oxford, the old Dulwich cricketer, Mr. F. P. Knox, is 
the captain, and though last year he failed to fulfil the high 
hopes raised by his play in 1899, he is a valuable all-round 
cricketer. With only four Old Blues available he has a good 
many places to allot. The four in question are Mr. C. H. B. 
Marsham, a steady bat, who was more successful for Oxford than 
for Kent, but looks like becoming excellent, and the three bowlers, 
Messrs. H. White, J. W. F. Crawfurd, and R. E. More. The 
last will certainly have to improve to keep his position, whilst 
neither of the others is really formidable. Mr. C. D. Fisher 
is also in residence, but the old Westminster boy is in his fifth 
year, so unable to play. The difficulty will be to replace Mr. 
H. Martyn, the most brilliant amateur stumper of the day, 
especially as Mr. A. B. Reynolds, who kept at the Oval against 
the Players, has gone down. The Etonian, Mr. W. Findlay, 
may be designated as the probable successor behind the sticks. 
Of the seniors, Mr. J. S. Munn, who hails from Forest School, 
is certainly the best bowler, and on the form he showed 
against Worcestershire and Somersetshire last year he was 
better than two who played against Cambridge. Mr. H. J. 
Wyld, the Harrovian, seems to be aluckless bat. Last season 
he could not get runs for Middlesex or Oxford; yet with 
added confidence he might come to the front. Mr. R. S. 
Darling, a Wykehamist, in his second year, and Mr. W. Med- 
licott, also a Harrovian, are likely batsmen. Freshmen are 
always difficult to forecast, but Mr. E. W. Dillon of Rugby was 
the public school champion of last season. He is left-handed, 
makes the most of his long reach, and has been admirably 
coached. It was no small performance on his part to score 110 
not out against Marlborough when 190 were needed for victory, 
the runs being obtained at the cost of only one wicket. He 
averaged 56 in school matches and took 33 wickets. Directly 
he was released from work he appeared in the Kent team, and 
took third place in the batting figures. Against Hampshire, in 
his go were sixteen boundaries, the majority by clean hard 
drives, whilst the way in which he pulled balls bowled by 
Bannister at Canterbury and at the Crystal Palace was remark- 
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able for its precision. His future will be watched with great 
interest. The Uppingham captain, Mr. A. C. von Ernsthausen, 
had a trial for Surrey v. Hampshire. His figures at school 
foreshadow good things to come, for he heads both departments, 
having averaged 32 with an aggregate of 545, and taken 66 
wickets for 14 apiece. The ground bowlers engaged are H. 
Baldwin, Martin, Alderson, Huish, Lord, Shacklock, H. B. Daft, 
Tapp, Gillett, Bowden, Harper and F. Smith. Mr. Hassall has 
succeeded Mr. Burge as treasurer, and Mr. C. H. B. Marsham 
ought to make a good secretary. 

Cambridge will be led into the field by Mr. S. H. Day, a 
beautiful bat, the other Old Blues being Mr. E. R. Wilson, a 
capital cricketer ; Mr. R. N. R. Blaker, a very hard-working old 
Westminster bat, who has never quite done himself justice, 
but is a splendid field; Mr. E. M. Dowson, last season’s 
disappointment ; Mr. A. E. Hind, a fairly easy bowler ; and 
Mr. A. H. C. Fargus, who has done better so far in county 
cricket. It is almost certain that Mr. T. L. Taylor’s place as 
wicket-keeper will be taken by Mr. W. P. Robertson, who is not 
only admirable in that department, but batted splendidly for 
Middlesex, topping the century at Worcester when the position 
of the game made his score doubly important. Of the other 
Seniors, Mr. P. R. Johnson bats in characteristic Eton fashion 
and is a fine field, and Mr. W. G. Grace thinks highly of 
Mr. J. Gilman as a sound and trustworthy bat. Mr. N. O. 
Taggart is a pretty bat, but not very safe ; Mr. G. G. Heslop, 
who has played for Norfolk, is of the Jessop do-or-die order of 
bat. Mr. J. T. Turner, brother of the Essex soldier, played in 
good form for Clare College last season, and may obtain a trial. 
The best bowler among the Seniors is Mr. LT. Driffield, who 
with his left-handed medium-paced deliveries took seven wickets 
for a run apiece v. M.C.C., but subsequently failed. Mr. G. A. 
Scott, a fast bowler, was repeatedly tried in the home en- 
gagements last year. Mr. F. W. H. Weaver, a very steady 
medium-paced bowler, must not be confused with Mr. F. C. 
Weaver, who headed the Gloucestershire averages ; whilst 
Mr. F. A. S. Sewell, from Weymouth College, bowls slows with 
a leg-break. Of the Freshmen, the Eton captain, Mr. H. K. 
Longman, comes of a great cricketing family, and had an aver- 
age of 45, though he never scored 70; so he is to be relied on 
though his style is cramped. Mr. F. B. Wilson, of Harrow, has 
natural ability which will need patience and practice to develop. 
Mr. L. V. Harper, captain of Rossall, with an average of 44, 
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and Mr. H. S. Bompas, captain of Westminster, with an average: 
of 49, look likely. The only bowler hitherto heard of is. 
Mr. E. G. McCorquodale, whose average of 12 for 62 wickets 
would have been better if the Etonians had not hit his fast 
deliveries to the tune of 177 runs for 3 wickets. It seems as. 
though the Light Blues cannot go into the field with any 
confidence of dismissing opponents under 300 runs. The 
fixture list includes two encounters with London County and 
post-’Varsity fixtures with Liverpool and Dublin. The ground 
staff is the same as last season, and the secretary, Mr. E. R. 
Wilson, is a judicious enthusiast—happy blend. 

Dr. W. G. Grace responds at length, and with great 
cordiality, to a request for information about the London, 
County Club. He writes: ‘I think we more than justified our 
initial year by bringing into first-class fixtures the following 
cricketers : Messrs. G. W. Beldam, E. W. Dillon, L. Walker, 
J. Gilman, J. M. Campbell, and Smith, who, after playing for 
the L.C.C.C., were played for their respective counties.’ But 
Dr. W. G. Grace may be reminded that a few years ago 
Mr. Beldam played for Mr. Webbe’s team v. a University, and 
was asked to represent Middlesex at Lords, when, at the last 
moment, he stood down for Mr, A. E. Stoddart, All the above 
will be again available when not playing for their counties ; 
also Mr. A. E. Lawton, of Derbyshire, of whom ‘ W. G.’ thinks. 
highly, Mr. C. J. B. Wood, and Braund, who would have been. 
lost to good cricket last year had it not been for the Sydenham, 
organisation. ‘W. G.’ adds that Sladen, who headed the. 
bowling averages for England, would have been regularly 
played on the side in 1g00 had not the Lancashire executive. 
refused to allow it for a reason the Champion will not pretend 
to guess. On the staff for rt901 will be found a young 
cricketer ‘who is sure to make a name for himself before long.” 
The card of fixtures includes engagements out and home with 
M.C.C. and Ground, Surrey, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire, Cambridge University, with home matches against 
South Africans, Dutch, as well as seventy minor games and 
two encounters with Wiltshire. The centre of the Crystal 
Palace ground has all been relaid during the last two years, and 
‘W.G.’ adds it ‘is the prettiest, and as good as any, in England ;. 
for wickets and out-fielding it cannot be beaten.’ The great 
object is to bring into first-class cricket promising youngsters, 
an aim the Grand Old Man used to pursue in May and June 
in the Gloucestershire team of heretofore. On the new 
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practice wickets, nets will be raised as early as the end of 
March. 

Mr. F. E. Lacey writes that at Lords the arrangements for 
members, the public and the Press will be the same as last 
season, but the ground staff loses Pickett, who has resigned 
to take up the appointment of coach at Clifton College, Roche, 
who is a suspended bowler, and Burrows. The new men 
engaged are Humphries of Derbyshire, who is quite a good 
wicket-keeper though only a moderate bat; Smith, a very 
capable bowler from Wiltshire ; and Atfield, who has played for 
both Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. The opening encounter 
at headquarters is on May Day against Notts, when the annual 
general meeting of the M.C.C. will be held, and the committee 
will ask the opinion of the members on the law of obstruction, 
although the county captains have unanimously passed a 
resolution that the present law is satisfactory. The Whit 
Monday match, which is as usual Middlesex v. Somersetshire, 
is by arrangement to be devoted to the benefit of that great 
batsman William Gunn. The University match is fixed for 
July 4, and the Eton v. Harrow on July 12, whilst the Gentle- 
men meet the Players on July 8. The leading Club have 
double engagements with Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
London County Cricket Club, and Yorkshire; whilst Notts, 
Lancashire, Sussex, Leicestershire, Kent, Derbyshire, Worcester- 
shire, as well as a side selected from the minor counties and 
the South African touring team, will come to headquarters. It 
is a pity that of late years so many of the best amateurs in 
crack county teams prefer to stand down when their side 
encounters M.C.C. and Ground, as this detracts from the interest. 
On the other hand, important amateurs seem less apt to turn 
out for the crack club in its important encounters. Out of 
thirty-one who appeared in its ranks in 1900, only ten regularly 
took part in county fixtures, and none of these appeared in 
more than one game. In the twelve first-class matches, out of 
184 wickets captured, only three were taken by amateurs, 
Messrs. P. W. Cobbold, C. E. M. Wilson, and Dr. Conan Doyle, 
one each, and all three were catches, so not one amateur in 1900 
bowled out an opponent for M.C.C. in first-class fixtures, a 
feature unparalleled in the records of Lords. 

To forecast the championship of 1901 would be premature, 
but Yorkshire ought to make a big bid to retain the coveted 
position. The team will be much the same as in 1900, with the 
valuable addition that Mr. Frank Mitchell will certainly be 
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available, and it is possible that Mr. F. S. Jackson will not be 
required at the seat of war. However, Mr. Ernest Smith will 
not be quite so regularly on the side before August, and a trial 
may be given to a young professional who would otherwise 
qualify for a southern county. Washington and Whitehead will 
get further opportunities, and the Second Eleven will compete 
in the minor county championship. 

The Lancashire executive have nothing to communicate at 
present about Mold. Apart from this their prospects are better 
than ever, and like both Yorkshire and Surrey, the Red Rose 
contingent will meet every other first-class county. Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren has a wide range of selection, but it is safe to predict 
that Mr. H. G. Garnett will be given an early invitation. Paul 
is in bad health, and Hallows has been a trifle below the 
standard anticipated. Hallam is dropped, and, as will be seen, 
appears under a rival flag. Huddleston and Holland press close 
on the heels of the regular side, and two colts will have ample 
trial. One is Sladen, to whom Dr. Grace made allusion in his 
letter already quoted, and who, at Manchester, is believed to be 
Mold’s successor. A Yorkshireman by birth, he is twenty-three 
years of age, over six feet in height, and his action is stated to 
be beyond reproach. The other novice is J. Broughton, born 
at Grantham, who is on the staff of the Manchester Club. Last 
year for that excellent side he averaged 31 for an aggregate of 
854 runs, and took 69 wickets for only 8 runs apiece—a 
remarkable analysis for a medium-paced bowler. He is five feet 
eight inches in height, and described as an aggressive bat. A 
trial game against eighteen of Werneth will precede the lengthy 
county programme. 

The Kent team will be constituted very much the same as 
last season, except that Mr. Du Boulay will probably be able to 
assist as well as Mr. Livesay, if he gets back in time from South 
Africa. Four valuable bats, Messrs. Day, Blaker, Dillon and 
Marsham, will not be available until the close of the University 
term. What Mr. Lancaster aptly terms ‘the Nursery’ is to be 
continued at Tonbridge. He adds that eight young players are 
there, any one of whom on showing sufficient merit will be 
tried for the county. Walter Wright has selected the second 
match of the Tonbridge week, the home fixture with Sussex, 
for his benefit. He served the county for eleven seasons after 
quitting the Notts team, and his bowling often proved invaluable. 
A county match is to be played at Tunbridge Wells, the game 
being the home encounter with Lancashire; otherwise the 
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distribution of matches remains much as usual. The Canterbury 
week fixtures are v. Essex and Surrey. The Second Eleven 
twice meets Sussex Second, and Kent Club and Ground will 
play six different districts within the county. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. W. M. Bradley may recover his old ‘devil,’ for 
Alec Hearne is an easy bowler, and otherwise there is no relief 
for the attack of Mr. J. R. Mason and Blythe. The magnificent 
form of the captain last season entitled him to the claim of 
being the best all-round cricketer of the year, and Mr. C. J. 
Burnup is most useful as a bat of stubborn determination. 
Sussex meet all the first-class counties except Derbyshire 
and Warwickshire, and at Brighton they encounter the two 
Universities. Tate, who has been granted a benefit in recog- 
nition of his patient service as a bowler, has chosen the 
fixture with Yorkshire at Brighton. Mr. A. Collins, who has 
been very seriously ill with typhoid fever, will not be strong 
enough to play, but otherwise K. S. Ranjitsinhji will find all the 
amateurs and professionals of last season available. The long- 
sought bowler has not yet been discovered. So far as the 
attraction of the team goes, it is K. S. Ranjitsinhji and Mr. C. B. 
Fry with the bat, Vine in the field, and all the rest moderate 
except Butt behind the sticks, in which position he is excellent. 
There are rumours that one of the side is assiduously cultivating 
lobs. 
Notts have no very high hopes as to likely colts, but on 
the county staff the new engagements are with Pepper, who 
did well last season in Scotland, Anthony, and Hallam, who 
quits Lancashire to play for the county of his birth. It there- 
fore seems that practically last year’s side will again take the 
field, though it is impossible to estimate how the weight of 
another year on their shoulders may affect the batting of 
Arthur Shrewsbury and William Gunn. The nephew of the 
latter did big things until July, when he grew stale. Attewell 
and Guttridge are now shelved, so much depends on the 
bowling of Wass. It is quite open to argument whether 
Iremonger’s form is up to county standards. Mr. J. A. Dixon 
will, it is hoped, play pretty frequently, and the return of the 
keen captain, Mr. A. O. Jones, to his 1899 form is devoutly to 
be wished. The programme is augmented by home-and-home 
engagements with Essex. Five-and-twenty club and ground 
matches will be played, and a vigorous effort is being made to 
increase the number of members from 2000 to 2500, which 
would make the financial situation completely satisfactory. 
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Warwickshire will once more have the assistance of Mr. 
A.C. S.Glover, who was abroad last season. Mr. H. W. Bain- 
bridge will again lead the side, composed of the former profes- 
sionals and Mr. T. S. Fishwick, a safe bat, who would be more 
attractive if he took risks—a remark applicable to the whole 
eleven. Moorhouse, a brother of the Yorkshire professional, 
and Whittle, are both qualified by residence. So is W. George, 
the Aston Villa goal-keeper. All three will obtain early oppor- 
tunities to display their ability. Eight counties, the London 
County Club and the South Africans, figure on the fixture list. 
A benefit will be accorded to Lilley, the famous England wicket- 
keeper, who is also a remarkably sound bat. 

Middlesex will again suffer from not having the best side 
available until August, and Mr. W. P. Robertson cannot be 
counted upon until after the University match. Mr. MacGregor 
hopes to appear more regularly, and Mr. P. F. Warner will 
be available all through the year. Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet 
and Mr. L. J. Moon will probably be seen in nearly every 
fixture, and a good trial is to be given to Mr. Schwarz. Whether 
Mr. A. E. Stoddart will play at all remains to be seen. Roche 
is dropped, and Rawlin of course feels the increasing effect of 
anno Domint. So the attack still rests on the shoulders of 
Trott and J. T. Hearne until Eton releases Mr. C. M Wells. 
It is noteworthy that Essex is met at Lords in September, and 
both Lancashire and Kent in the later dog-days of August, 
which is not satisfactory to the more fashionable votaries of 
cricket then far from town; whilst in July military games 
and a match between M.C.C, and Grange Club fill the card. 
But after all the card is not arranged for the man who sits in 
the pavilion. 

Mr. G. L. Jessop writes: ‘As regards the prospects of 
Gloucestershire for the coming season, we shall be even a 
weaker side than usual in the first two months, owing to the 
inability of Mr. C. L. Townsend and Mr. W. S. A. Brown to 
help us until July. During August we hope to be able to put 
a representative team in the field, which will practically be the 
same eleven as last year. Dr. E. M. Grace fails to throw 
further light on the rather dreary vista, though he adds that 
Board takes a benefit in the Surrey match at Bristol. That 
willing and capable stumper certainly deserves all support. Of 
course the county captain is a host in himself, but he has only 
Wrathall and Roberts to back him up in the southern tour, 
unless another Midwinter could be discovered. 

NO. LXIX. VOL, X1I.—Apri/ 1901 2K 
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Mr.C. W. Alcock gladly responds to questions about Surrey, 
but his news is terse. All the members of last year’s side, 
including Lockwood, he reports fit and well. Several young 
cricketers are now qualified by residence, but the astute judge 
adds that of course their ability to play first-class cricket 
remains to be proved. All the first-class counties, both Univer- 
sities, and London County, are to be met in out-and-home 
games, and at the Oval the South Africans will be encoun- 
tered. The date of Gentlemen v. Players unfortunately involves 
a clash with several county fixtures, but to this the Surrey 
committee must by now have grown accustomed. Apart from 
the official intelligence, the present writer has received quite a 
batch of communications dealing with Surrey cricket. The 
majority do not view its present state with equanimity. The 
deplorably bad fielding, and the lack of any really efficient 
support to Lockwood’s bowling, naturally accounts for this. 
Mr. D. L. A. Jephson might well take a larger share in the 
attack. Still less satisfactory is the fact that the once famous 
Second Eleven seems to have lost all its glory. In three seasons 
only one defeat was sustained, but last year only three victories 
could be set against five defeats. The discipline of the side 
in some of the out-matches was not so creditable as it used 
to be, and that keen cricketer Mr, K. E. M. Barker was naturally 
disappointed at not getting a trial for the county... Though far 
from their sorry plight in the early eighties, Surrey to-day, 
despite the presence of some fine bats, cannot compare with the 
side in which Messrs. W. W. Read, J. Shuter, K. J. Key, Loh- 
mann, Sharpe, M. Read, and Beaumont figured. If the home 
team wins the toss at the Oval on a plumb wicket all goes well, 
but a little adverse fortune is too often followed by a collapse. 

For Essex April is no idle time, as the team have daily 
practice with Trott, Peel, and Alfred Shaw, engaged at the 
expense of Mr. C. E. Green to improve the form. Mr. F. G, 
Bull has entirely severed his connection with the county. Mr. 
A. J. Turner is back, and will play regularly ; so will Mr. W. T. 
Garrett, whose patience is almost phenomenal. A_ player 
who will not be qualified until 1902 may prove a mighty 
cricketer after the fashion of Albert Trott. He is a son of 
Colonel Fane Sewell, and has been lately in India. Inns, it is 
hoped, may yet train on as a bat, but his fielding, like that of 
Reeves, is in splendid contrast to the poor form in this depart- 

1 Curiously enough, seven of last year’s public school captains are 
qualified for Surrey. 
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ment shown by the majority of the side. Mead will again be 
the chief bowler, and it is satisfactory to learn that, despite 
inclement weather, his benefit yielded £800. Lack of success 
having now shown Young that exertion is necessa1y as well as 
a reputation if a bowler is to keep his place in a county team, 
he may again prove effective. Though it is not often suspected, 
Mr. C, J. Kortright is a cricketer affected by his surroundings, 
and if he would only confidently believe in his own capacity, 
his bowling might be more destructive than ever. This season 
Carpenter is to have the reward of his valuable batting, better 
last season than ever, and he has chosen the match against 
Lancashire. The programme is increased by home-and-home 
fixtures with Notts. The annual Public School game at Leyton, 
which is so much appreciated by the boys, is this year to 
become a two-days match. Mr. Borrodaile is enthusiastic 
over the Second Eleven and Club and Ground teams, which he 
rightly regards as the recruiting field for the county. 

Mr. Murray Anderdon intimates that all last year’s team is 
available for Somersetshire, and the redoubtable Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods will again take command. There is now no question 
of Braund’s qualification, an error in which was discovered 
during the Whit Monday match last year at Lords. The ex- 
Surrey professional is a fine aggressive bat and a fair bowler. 
Somersetshire preserves its plethora of wicket-keepers, for though 
Mr. L. H. Gay no longer shares the duties with the Rev. A. P. 
Wickham and Mr. A. E. Newton, the magnificent Oxonian 
stumper, Mr. H. Martyn, is qualifying, as are a couple of 
promising players. The death of Mr. Henry Stanley cast a 
gloom over a large circle of friends. Unfortunately Somerset- 
shire is a formidable competitor in the bad fielding champion- 
ship, a fact specially disastrous considering the weakness of 
the bowling. The same counties are met as were encountered 
last season, with Worcestershire added, besides fixtures with 
Oxford University and the South Africans. A novelty is the 
establishment of a cricket week at Bath late in June, the 
opponents being Worcestershire and Lancashire. From this 
good results are anticipated, both financially and otherwise. 
With the county ground at Taunton as well kept as ever, long 
scores may be expected. 

The news from Worcestershire is unfortunately not of a very 
cheering or encouraging description. The most effective of the 
Foster trio—W. L. of that ilk—has gone back to the front, and 
his sound batting will be missed once more, especially as the 
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team sadly lack nerve. Indeed, in the present plethora of 
first-class counties, the most recently promoted may soon find 
its position in jeopardy. Bowley is a sound bat, and Bannister 
is a clever young bowler. Wilson took over a hundred wickets 
last year ; but he will be fortunate if he escapes the censure of 
umpires unless he modifies his action. It is a pity that a 
sound wicket-keeper like Straw should have to take some of 
the most erratic returns any fielding side of repute has ever 
shied in. 

Derbyshire have twenty county matches, two games with 
London County, and solitary fixtures with M.C.C. and Ground 
and the South Africans. Mr.S.H. Wood, the captain, will have 
much the same body of cricketers from which to select the 
team. The chief interest lies in Mr. A. E. Lawton, an amateur 
whose promise as a bat is of the highest order, Whilst bowlers 
like Young and O’Connor failed to realise hopes, it must be 
sadly remembered that Chatterton, Storer and Bagshaw are no 
longer in the days of youth, and the qualification of Ollivierre 
will not be completed until Midsummer of 1902. Mr. L. G. 
Wright year after year does better service as a bat than many 
casual spectators are aware. Still the team lack spirit. 

Mr. Burdett writes in sanguine fashion about Leicestershire, 
and expresses the belief that as the side was last year the youngest 
of any county team, the players, with more experience, should 
now do well. Considering the improvement in batting last 
season-—hitherto the weakness in Leicestershire—this is a 
reasonable anticipation. With regard to Geeson, Mr. Burdett 
observes : ‘I do not look upon the resolution passed by a body 
which had really no authority to be of any real validity, and it 
is the opinion of our captain that the resolution did not apply 
to the bowlers named provided they altered their style. 
However, I expect something more definite and more in 
accordance with the laws of cricket will be done before the 
season. These views were written prior to the offer of the 
M.C.C. committee to consider the bowling question. G. G. 
Hearne has laid out the new county ground, which is more 
conveniently situated. Ten counties are to be met, Kent, 
Middlesex, and Somersetshire being the only ones the names of 
which do not figure on a card which includes London County, 
M.C.C. and Ground, and the South Africans. Probably Pougher 
will be seen no more. Mr. C. J. B. Wood is a more remarkable 
bat than even his excellent figures show, for his stiffness and 
caution get wonderfully modified by circumstances, King is a 
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useful all-round cricketer, and Knight is a sound bat. It only 
needs a little luck and another good bowler to make the side 
redoubtable. Every one would be glad if that firm-footed 
hitter, Mr. C. E. de Trafford, was more fortunate. Mr. F. W. 
Stocks is now a master at Felstead, so his bowling cannot be 
relied upon until August. 

Hampshire have had slightly to curtail their programme, 
owing to the hcavy deficit last year. Nor are their prospects 
more promising. The bulk of their soldier cricketers are at the 
seat of war, and Captain F. W. D. Quinton is on his way to 
India. Fresh blood comes in the shape of the South African, 
Llewellyn, who is now qualified, and will play as a professional. 
He is a medium-paced, left-handed bowler, and a free, effective 
hitter. Against the Australians at Southampton in August, 
1899, he scored 72 and 21, and took 8 wickets for 20 runs 
each. He ought to have a long and _ prosperous career. 
The Natal crack went to America with K. S. Ranjitsinhji, and 
at Philadelphia took 6 wickets for 19 runs. Otherwise the 
captain, Mr. C. Robson, has not much to encourage him, for 
the team will probably vary in the usual luckless manner, 
If Capt. E.G. Wynyard, Messrs. A. J. L. Hill, G. B. Raikes, 
L. H. Gay, and E. M. Sprott could all play regularly, they 
would impart some measure of cohesion. 

Whilst frequent reference has been made to the fixtures 
with the South Africans, no definite information is yet to hand 
about the selected side, but it appears possible that George 
Lohmann may come in some managerial capacity. The 
arrangements in this country seem at present to be in the 
hands of Lord Hawke. His eleven will probably meet that of 
Dr. W. G. Grace at Lords on September 12, on behalf of the 
Yardley benefit fund. This comes after the Hastings Festival, 
for which Mr. Carless has arranged two capital matches, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire v. Rest of England, and Gentlemen z, 
Players. As before, the Scarborough Festival will be managed 
by Mr. C. I. Thornton, whilst the captaincy in the field will 
devolve on Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. Yorkshire will play 
M.C.C. and Ground and Mr. C. I. Thornton’s Eleven, and the 
old fixture of Over Thirty v. Under Thirty will be revived. 
This was last played at Lords, exactly twenty years ago, for 
Farrand’s benefit. On that occasion the seniors were Messrs. 
W. G. Grace, I. D. Walker, A. N. Hornby, and C. E. Green, 
with Lockwood, Selby, Emmett, Wild, Hill, Rylott, and Morley. 
They defeated by 79 runs a side composed of the following 
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juniors: Messrs. A. P. Lucas, J. Shuter, T. S. Pearson, A. H 
Evans, A. W. Ridley, with Ulyett, Barnes, Midwinter, Bates, 
Gunn, and Peate. Already nine of these have joined the great 
majority, whilst only three still participate in first-class matches. 

Before September brings the inevitable conclusion to the 
cricket season, the next team to do battle for England in 
Australia will have sailed from our shores. The committee of 
M.C.C. will select the side, and it is already nearly certain that 
Lord Hawke will go out with the party and that Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren will be the captain. In an exhaustive article an 
anonymous writer in the Liverpool Daily Post, last January, after 
laying down the axiom that at least fifteen cricketers must go 
on such a tour, continues : ‘With the following team the Lion 
can face the Kangaroo in confident hope of winning the rub- 
ber. Batting and fielding are perfect, and only a fast bowler of 
greater calibre is wanted: Messrs. A. C. MacLaren, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, C. B. Fry, J. R. Mason, G. L. Jessop, D. L. A. 
Jephson, E. Smith, C. J. Kortright, with Hayward, Rhodes, 
Storer, Cuttell, Board, Haigh, and Blythe.’ It is doubtful if 
Yorkshire would let both their crack bowlers go, and Mr. Ernest 
Smith might not get away. With the possible substitution of 
Mr. H. Martyn for Storer, if it were feasible, this side seems 
a remarkably fine one. The inclusion of Blythe, if he keeps his 
form, will be judicious ; and as Lockwood conspicuously failed 
at the Antipodes, he is wisely not included. The proposed 
team from the two Universities, which Mr. Wreford Brown will 
take to America, will probably be a combination selected as 
much for skill in football as cricket. 

With the Gargantuan feast to which this article forms the 
menu, votaries of good cricket will have plenty to occupy their 
attention in the first season of the new century. 
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DEER-STALKING ON THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
BARRENS 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


COUNTLESS lakes and lakelets ; innumerable picturesque salmon 
streams ; broad stretches of upland moors and marshes roamed 
over by restless herds of caribou ; a bold and curiously in- 
dented sea coast fringed with islands which are the breeding 
place of myriads of wild fowl: all these make the island of 
Newfoundland a happy hunting-ground for the sportsman and 
naturalist. 

He who has once carried his rifle across the interior of the 
island is never likely to forget the experience. The beauty, 
wildness and solitude of the country ; the indefinable charm of 
exploring the inmost recesses of an untrodden wilderness ; of 
wandering unrestrained across dry elevated plains where deer- 
stalking may be pursued in all its fascinating perfection ; the 
long clear standing shots where often the unbroken level prints 
the outline of the quarry clearly against the sky, all combine to 
make still hunting in the natural deer parks of Newfoundland 
one of the most attractive of sports. Here on these high 
mountain pastures the caribou appear to be holding their own 
—one of the few instances where the big game of America is 
not decreasing in numbers. 

So abundant is the game that one can take his own time in 
selecting his heads, and only requires to be on his guard lest he 
may be tempted to take a life which he might afterwards regret. 
For it may be very galling when one has shot the full comple- 
ment which the law allows to be obliged to hold one’s hand 
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when a monarch of the plains afterwards comes into view 
bearing a record set of antlers—perhaps to be for ever after 
remembered with regret. 

On the Newfoundland plains, stags are constantly en- 
countered carrying grand and stately antlers so magnificent in 
size and symmetry that they cannot be equalled elsewhere in 
the wide world. 

The fine development of the Newfoundland caribou may be 


DEVIL'S DANCING POINT EN ROUTE TO GRAND LAKE 


attributed to the abundance of food easily within reach, espe- 
cially the luxuriant growth of caribou lichen with which whole 
plains are frequently carpeted ankle deep. Something is also 
due to the fine shelter afforded during the winter months by the 
southern portions of the island of which the herds habitually 
avail themselves, observing semi-annual migrations as regular 
as those of the wild fowl on the coasts. , 

The sportsman desirous of good heads should arrive on the 
island before the middle of September. A close season stops 
hunting from October 1 until October 20. After that date 
although there is better hunting to be had the weather is apt to 
grow very inclement. It is well to use as his highway into the 
interior one of those several immense lakes which are one of the 
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most remarkable features of Newfoundland. Lakes of all sizes 
are found universally over the whole country in an abundance 
scarcely to be credited. They are to be met with not only in 
the valleys, but on the highest ridges, and on the summits of 
the loftiest hills. 

In fact the interior is simply a vast network of lakes and 
lakelets defying all attempts to name or number. Of every 
size, from fifty feet to fifty miles in length, they lie amidst the 


CAMPING ON HUMBER 


open barren reflecting the open sky, or in the forest lonely and 
silent, known to none save the solitary trapper. 

There can be no more charming road into a wilderness 
country than a lake or river stealing into the scenery with 
many a picturesque curve, now winding among open glades; 
now meandering between steep lofty wooded banks, or hiding 
in the deep valley it has furrowed for itself through the count- 
less ages, 

The largest lake of the island is Grand Lake, with a super- 
ficial area of one hundred and ninety-six square miles. It con- 
tains an island twenty-two miles long and five miles in breadth. 
This island has a lake which in turn holds another island. 
This also has a lake which contains an island, and so on—like 
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a nest of Japanese boxes. From the shores of Grand Lake the 
high tableland, where the herds of caribou wander, can be 
reached by three or four hours of hard climbing up the side of 
a thickly wooded declivity. Once arrived on the summit there 
is the glorious tableland swept by the thrilling breath of the 
mountain top, stretching away on every hand far as the eye 
can reach, cut up by deeply worn deer tracks, diversified by 
countless lakelets, by islands of dwarfed evergreen trees, and by 
low undulating ridges of rugged hills. 

This champaign country is the natural home of the caribou, 
and ministers to all his wants, including his necessity for bound- 
less wandering. Beneath him, carpeting the plain, lies his 
favourite food the crisp grey caribou moss. When the winter 
snows cover this too deeply, he can browse on the ‘old men’s 
beards,’ or the black fibrous moss hanging from almost every 
tree trunk. These barrens seem to exist purposely to furnish 
him with a magnificent pleasaunce. 

In many respects, Red Indian Lake exceeds the rest in 
attractiveness, It was here that the now extinct tribe of 
Beothic Indians loved to camp and hunt in the brief but beauti- 
ful Newfoundland summer. The Beothics,’ a branch of the 
Algonquin race, were so barbarous and treacherous in their 
dealings with the early settlers, that they brought on themselves 
a war of extermination, which resulted in their extinction. 
After many cold-blooded murders, it became the practice of the 
white population to shoot an Indian at sight, as if he were a 
dangerous kind of wild animal. 

The usual remedy for Indian troubles was ruthlessly applied 
—extermination. Short was the shrift granted even to the 
squaws and children when hunters surprised an encampment 
hidden away in the forest, or in some nook among the cliffs of 
the sea coast. This tribe were famed as excellent hunters. 
The caribou which made their homes on the shores of the lake 
and its tributaries, ducks and geese in vast numbers during the 
summer, and generally speaking inexhaustible fish in the brooks 
which feed the lake,? yielded them an easy and pleasant means 


1 The lake is named after this tribe. On its shores they found the deposits 
of red ochre by the assistance of which they dyed their features to a deeper 
red than nature intended. 

° The writer discovered the Ouananiche (Salmo salar éuananiche) in Red 
Indian Lake. Having sent on two specimens to the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, U.S.A., he is glad to have this identification of this fine game- 
fish confirmed. 
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of living. During the fine season of the year life was one long 
prodigious feast. Even in the stern period of winter, good 
venison could at any time be had from the herds of caribou 
wandering on the neighbouring barren lands. 

There is something about the lake that suggests caribou 
and Indians to one who knows the habits of both. It has bold 
rocky points, and promontories enclosing fair soft curving 
little bays, where the woods descend with gentle slope to a 
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narrow margent of gravelly beach. It has occasional meadows 
on its borders which are favourite summer haunts of the deer. 
These are dotted here and there with clumps of brushwood, and 
usually watered by some mountain brook which with soft mur- 
murous babble empties itself into a brown oily ‘steady’ (still- 
water) flecked with yellow lilies slowly winding a circuitous 
path towards the lake. 

The caribou come down to its shores from the neighbouring 
barrens. All through the summer the cry of the ‘ twillick’ or 
yellow legged plover, keeps time to the lapping of the waves on 
its rocky shores, and the rustle of the western breeze through 
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the scrubby growth of the dwarfed and ragged evergreen forest. 
From early May to mid September, the shores of the lake swarm 
with wild geese, and the midsummer night is filled with the 
discordant cries of the ‘ wabby,’ or red-throated loon, and the 
harsh call of the great northern diver. Emphatically a lonely 
spot—that has for its background an uninhabited wilderness 
stretching away for many a league—where reigns a tense 
silence, save when on rare occasions broken by these weird 
and disconsolate notes of the northern solitude. 

Most enchanting can Red Indian Lake appear at times— 
either when its crystal waters array themselves in the borrowed 
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glories of sunrise or the golden splendour of sunset; or on 
quiet nights radiant with stars; or when the autumn mists, 
reeling before the sunrise into rosy shattered spirals, are moving 
across its surface like the remnants of a defeated army, un- 
veiling a glittering expanse as smooth as glass. 

Toward September 20, stags in large numbers may be 
looked for in the vicinity of this interesting lake—which however 
is only one of many other equally attractive hunting-grounds. 
The hunter has ten days before him wherein to secure his 
trophies ere the close season shuts off his sport for a brief interim. 
By the middle of September the southerly movement of the 
deer fairly sets in. They will be met with after thus traversing 
the island in their periodical migration from north to south. 
Should the weather be rough and cold their march is accelerated, 
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Should fine and sunny days prevail the animals linger and loiter 
on their route. 

All the great lakes of the interior lie across their path. 
They are seen to cross them even when the waters are lashed 
into wild fury by autumn gales, for the caribou is a gallant and 
tireless swimmer. Now and then the bleached skeleton of a 
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drowned deer is thrown up on some gravelly beach, but this 
does not happen often. 

First in the march of the great army come the does and 
fawns. Sometimes for days not a single stag, other than a 
pricket, may be seen among them. There are barren does 
without a fawn, and occasionally there are does seen accom- 
panied by two fawns. When this is the case, the doe is 
generally only a foster mother to one of them. 

The September sportsman most frequently encounters the 
large stags roaming singly. They present a far different 
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appearance from the animals he may have met in the summer 
months. The neck has grown stouter, as if strengthened by 
nature to bear up the new massive antlers she has bestowed ; 
the hair on the neck and breast has grown extremely coarse 
and long, and from a rusty drab has turned into pure white. 
More especially is this true of the northern deer arriving from 
the extreme north of the island. Though all stags in September 
carry white necks, yet the colour of the body varies very con- 
siderably. There is a variety of a light-brown colour, which 
generally includes the fattest deer and carries the best antlers. 

Then there is the white stag, more or less white all over, 
even in summer and autumn. These are supposed to belong 
to the extreme north of the island. There is also the dark 
slate-grey stag with white hind quarters and a head almost 
black, which attains the largest size of any, and carries a 
different type of antlers from the rest. 

All, however, grow light in colour in the winter, under the 
protective care of nature, assimilating to their surroundings. 
When the natives come out on the plains to take their toll off 
the herds in winter they find their game quite white. They 
clothe themselves in white mole-skin suits, and even have their 
guns enclosed in cases of the same material, understanding the 
value of the mimicry of nature’s work for their own purposes. 

In the spring the caribou is a dirty greyish-white. The 
hair comes off in handfuls at the touch, and easily breaks off 
short, forming ragged patches. At this season the meat is 
poor ; the hide is full of holes made by the ‘bots’ of the deer 
flies. Very often the scent of the animals is utterly destroyed 
by these pests lodging in their nostrils, and under the palate in 
the throat. Yet the caribou carry no vermin as do foxes, beaver, 
and many other wild creatures. The hide is invariably cleanly 
in this respect. 

The antlers of the Newfoundland caribou, generally speaking, 
are not in prime order until the middle of September. The 
old stags lose the velvet first, but an occasional animal is seen 
with ragged strips of velvet adhering even as late as September 20. 
The antlers are dropped about the middle of November, except 
in the case of barren does and hinds with fawns, which pre- 
serve them intact till the spring. 

The habit of threshing the antlers against the alder bushes, 
which exude a reddish brown sap when barked, serves to give 
them a beautiful chestnut varnish, which much enhances their 
beauty. 
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It is a common sight in a caribou country to see numberless 
fir saplings, about one inch in diameter, peeled and destroyed, 
from being incessantly used as rubbing posts to help get rid of 
the velvet. As the horns grow thoroughly hardened, they are 
boldly rubbed against tougher materials. The rough bark of 
some old yellow birch, or the brown wrinkled bole of a hemlock 
more readily assists them to cleanse the antlers from the irrita- 
ting substance. The best antlers are carried by stags in the 
prime of life from four to eight years old. They are frequently 
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met with showing over forty points. Indeed, rare stags have 
been reported as carrying between fifty and sixty points. The 
illustration shows the writer’s best head with thirty-seven 
points. 

Should the reader desire to know just how it was secured, 
let him accompany two hunters for a couple of hours to a 
typical Newfoundland barren. They stand upon the pleasant 
shores of a lake lying upwards of a mile above sea level. It is 
the last week of September, bright with the warmth of the 
dying summer—that tranquil autumn time when all nature 
seems to rest and bask in a mellow radiance which is the fare- 
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well glow before the northern summer comes to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

From a picturesque encampment among silver birches and 
pines, you look across a narrow inlet of the lake over the sun 
dried yellow herbage of a flat meadow, the further side of which 
is seen to be fringed with a belt of pine, firs and black spruce. 
Beyond this there rises a rough and rugged mountain on the 
nearer side bearing traces of strange ruin. Wounds and scars, 
of the age of the ice period perhaps, appear still raw. It looks 
as if the skin and flesh had been torn from these precipitous 


mountain sides but yesterday. Boulders wrenched and filed 
from the scarped rock are strewn on the ledges in crushed 
heaps, 

At the edge of an island of dwarf fir-trees where the hunters 
can command every portion of the open space spread before 
them, the two men pause and examine fresh hoof-prints in a 
deeply worn deer ‘lead.’ A dappled herd soon come in sight 
moving slowly, cropping the tips of the shrubbery and the soft 
grey lichens in their path ; once in a while stopping to sniff the 
‘ air and peering with great round eyes in every direction. The 
company is made up of does, fawns, ‘ prickets’ (two-year-olds), 
and a couple of three-year-old stags in the rear with antlers of 
no merit. Always alert and observant, the does are the keenest 
to scent danger, acting as sentinels for the lazy stags. Many a 
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young fawn goes gambolling and frisking like a lamb in the 
month of May by the side of its dam. They pass to the leeward 
of the two men, until all of a sudden every ear is cocked at 
full tension, every nostril is distended, as they detect that 
strange taint of the air which notifies to their keen perception 
the presence of a human foe——although yet at a great distance 
off. A momentary pause till an unmistakable whiff convinces 
the most dubious. Instantly with a sound like the charge of a 
squadron of cavalry, the herd is off at a rattling pace with their 
white scuts erect in the air. After two or three bounds they 
all settle into a long swinging trot. Now and again they turn 
for a short space, apparently to convince themselves that the 
danger was a real one. 

After a brief interval has elapsed, at a point in the belt of 
spruces in front the boughs sway and open, and there steps out 
into the open an immense doe with white neck and rump and 
bluish-grey sides, followed by a lordly stag carrying a grand 
head. These two are not on the lead commanded by the rifle 
of the sportsman, and a long détour is necessary, to remove all 
risk of giving the animals a whiff of wind, 

In such spaces of meadow land, recessed between mountain 
bastions, ‘the winds have a quare way of blowin’ from all parts 
at oncet,’ as a Newfoundland hunter once remarked. The men 
are clad in light brown suits which are very near the monotone 
of colour of the tawny sun-scorched shrubbery and fulvous 
grasses. The doe walks ahead and her vigilance compels the 
men to be very slow and stealthy in their advance. The great 
ears keep working ; her nostrils sniff the air repeatedly ; her 
eyes seek all points of the compass by turns. While that mood 
lasts the men remain as utterly moveless as the boulders on the 
shore of the lake. A deep but narrow inlet of the lake, winding 
in half circles through the meadow, lies directly across their 
path. Slowly and deliberately their round fat bodies, project- 
ing high above the surface, come over the water. Their great 
splayed hoofs make swimming an easy matter. Each limb is a 
perfect paddle. Their inevitable ease in the attempt reminds 
one of the swimming of wild fowl. The doe emerges first and 
shakes glittering drops from her sides, just as a huge Newfound- 
land dog might do. The stag does the same, but the weight of his 
massive horns causes him to stagger and reel in a comical 
fashion, as if he had almost lost his balance. He does not 
appear to have quite got accustomed to the twenty-eight pounds 
of new bone on his forehead. 
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‘These are northern deer, sir,’ says one of the men handing 
to the other an express rifle. ‘Wait till you can take him 
behind the shoulder, sir.’ 

Will that doe never relax her vigilance? There! she has 
given the alarm and is off. Her indolent lord and master 
before deigning to follow looks round to satisfy himself that 
there is cause for flight. 

Suddenly he gives a start which shows he is aware that 
something is undoubtedly wrong. 


HERD OF DEER SWIMMING IN RED INDIAN LAKE 


Nothing can be finer than the manner of a large stag when 
excited and alarmed. However listless he may appear at 
ordinary times, he then seems the very embodiment of strength 
and grace. 

Looking truly magnificent, with head erect, the noble 
creature pauses broadside to the foe. A cloud has been drifting 
across the sun, but suddenly breaking away, a rift of yellow 
sunlight plays upon the brown branching antlers in all their 
proud beauty. That is his last look around at the environment 
of awful and infinite grandeur which forms the background to 
the drama. Two short sharp reports of the rifle echo among the 
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hills and the stately caribou plunges wildly forward and falling 
full length in the blood-stained moss soon lies dead on his 
native barren. 


Note.—Licences issued to shoot caribou in Newfoundland 
are of three kinds. A licence entitling the holder thereof to 
kill and take two stags and one doe caribou is furnished by any 
magistrate on the. payment of a fee of forty dollars (£8); to 
kill three stags and one doe caribou on the payment of fifty 
dollars (£10) ; and to kill five stags and two doe caribou on 
the payment of a fee of eighty dollars (£16). A licence of the 
first class holds good for four weeks from its date of issue, of 
the second class for six weeks, and of the third class for two 
months. By an act of courtesy, permits to hunt are issued to 
naval officers of British warships stationed on the coast for 
fisheries protection, without the payment of any fee, upon 
application to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
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CONCERNING STEWARDS 


BY THE EARL OF ELLESMERE 


WE are constantly being told that the condition of the Turf 
and its surroundings is, at the present moment, worse than it 
ever was, that our English-bred horses are inferior to those 
of former times, that they are ‘doped’ and pulled right and left, 
that the Stewards of Meetings are either ignorant of their duties, 
or else hopelessly supine. Is this really the case? I venture to 
think not. 

The fierce light of public opinion now beats upon the Turf 
with far greater strength than it formerly did. The columns of 
the most influential daily papers are open to discussion when- 
ever a question or a scandal affecting the Turf arises, and the 
letters and articles which follow are read and commented upon 
by hosts of people who know little or nothing of the condi- 
tions under which racing is carried on in this country. People 
read, and write, who most likely are as well acquainted with the 
Code of Justinian, or the Maxims of Confucius, as they are with 
the ‘ Rules of Racing.’ 

That this publicity is wholly detrimental to the Turf I do 
not say; but though there must be a certain amount of dirty 
linen in every household, it is not usually considered desirable 
to wash it in public, yet that is just how the British public, as 
it seems to me, desire the dirty linen of the Turf to be treated. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to touch upon the 
question of deterioration in our horses, whether caused by 
breeding on wrong lines, or by antiquated and mistaken methods 
of training, though, by the way, I hope I may be permitted to 
remark that I do not agree with a recent writer on the subject, 
who maintained that there was no such thing as luck in con- 
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nection with breeding racehorses—that all you have to do is to 
select the right horse to suit the mare, and to keep on sending 
her to him till she gives you a Derby winner. 

I am bold enough to wish to try to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of that much abused triumvirate, the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club. With this object in view I desire to let it be 
most distinctly understood that I have no idea of putting myself 
forward in defence of the three gentlemen now in office. I 
feel sure that, in such a case, they would be anything but 
grateful to me for my uncalled-for advocacy. But as I was in 
office myself a few years ago, I thought I might be able, without 
betraying any secret of the prison house, to dispel some illusions 
and to give some information to those who have not been so 
far behind the scenes. 

It has often struck me that it would be amusing, if not 
profitable, to try to gather, from the numerous and varied 
strictures upon their action, or lack of action, what manner of 
man an Ideal Steward of the Jockey Club ought to be, and the 
nature and scope of the work he is expected to do. I take it 
that the Ideal Steward must combine the attributes of an ex- 
tremely keen-sighted detective with those of a police magistrate 
of remarkable astuteness and knowledge of the world, and also 
possess such a profound acquaintance with the law (of racing) 
as would qualify him for a seat in the highest Court of Appeal. 

As a detective it is true that he is not called upon to exer- 
cise the deductive skill of a Sherlock Holmes. He is chiefly 
required to observe whether a jockey misbehaves at a start, 
whether he crosses another or commits some other act of foul- 
riding in the course of a race, or, what I believe to be far more 
rare, fails to win at the finish of malice prepense, when he might 
have done so. In other words, he, the Ideal Steward, must be 
provided with a pair of race-glasses far in advance of any that 
have yet been invented, and must have the power of being in 
several places at once. 

When sitting, as a magistrate, to decide objections, he must 
exercise a quick and decided judgment with regard to the 
evidence brought before him, together with a due appreciation 
of the individuals who tender it, and with very little assistance 
from any cross-examination, except from himself. Moreover, 
be it remembered, there is in such cases no appeal from his 
decision to any other tribunal. 

When he sits in what I may call the higher court, and has 
to deal with cases referred by, or with appeals from the decisions 
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of, Stewards of Meetings where the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
do not officiate, his task is by no means easier. He is expected 
to be ruthless in carrying out the letter of the law as it is 
read by those who, to judge from what they say and write, 
would, if they had the power, warn off any one of whose con- 
duct they did not happen entirely to approve. 

I think I may say that there are two kinds of cases which 
are commonly referred by local Stewards to those of the Jockey 
Club : viz., those that depend upon the interpretation of the 
Rules of Racing or the advertised conditions of a race, and those 
where the imputed offence is too grave for the local Stewards to 
adjudicate upon. With regard to the former class of cases, with 
which I propose chiefly to deal, it may, and I am afraid it does, 
occur that a point is sometimes raised which is not provided for in 
the Rules. This must add materially to the Steward’s difficulties. 
One such has lately arisen with respect to the termination, or 
otherwise, of the lease of a racehorse in training. I should not 
allude to this, because published opinions differ about it and I 
have no desire to provoke controversy or to put my own view 
forward, if the Stewards had not, wisely as it seems to me, 
refused to give a decision. The Rules of Racing are accused of 
being vague on the subject. I am not sure that they are not 
properly vague, for this reason: it is always unwise to make a 
rule or lay down a law that cannot be enforced, and, in a case 
such as that I have mentioned, it might easily happen that the 
ownership of a racehorse might under the Rule rest with one 
person, while the officials of the Inland Revenue held that it 
appertained to another. Hence chaos ; for the right to nomi- 
nate and run the animal would be with a person who, in the 
eye of the law, was not the owner. From this curious and 
absurd state of affairs the vagueness of the Rules may have 
saved us,} 

It has been said that it is easy to drive a coach-and-six 
through any Act of Parliament, and there are, | fear, some 
loopholes in the Rules of Racing through which those who are 
not content to act in accordance with the spirit of those Rules 
can contrive to creep. 

The stern critics of the Turf would say: ‘No matter ; a 
man may be warned off simply at the will of the authorities. 
Fiat Justicia, ruat coelum, rules or no rules.’ 

I cannot but think that the days for such drastic action 


1 Since the above was written the case in point has been brought into a 
Court of Law, and is now settled. 
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have gone by. It was before my time that an individual 
newspaper correspondent was warned off on account of some- 
thing he had written, and I hesitate to contemplate the recep- 
tion by the public such treatment of the Press would nuw 
receive. In these days the Press exercises a great power both 
for good and evil. Its mission, apart from providing informa- 
‘tion, is twofold: it expresses the opinion of the public, and it 
sways that opinion, now in one direction, now in another. 
Sometimes, in their eagerness for the purification of the Turf, 
the sporting papers are, 1 venture to suggest, a little apt to 
take a line which, to put it mildly, is inclined to be hasty. 

For instance, only last season there arose an outcry about 
what is called in America ‘doping’ a horse. There is no Rule 
of Racing which bears directly upon this, and many were the 
demands for instant and vigorous legislation with regard to it. 
The Jockey Club took no steps, as I think rightly ; for here 
again comes in the inadvisability of making rules which are 
likely to become dead letters. It will probably be remembered 
by most people interested that a meeting was held in London 
to discuss and to throw light upon the subject. It is not too 
much to say that at that meeting no light was thrown, and 
nothing was proved, upon which any action could be taken. 

It is altogether outside the scope of this article for me to 
hazard any suggestion as to what ought to be done in any such 
matter. I only mention it to illustrate the variety of the 
questions which Stewards have to consider. In order to deal 
with this one, it is clear that our Ideal Steward ought to be an 
expert in chemistry and a competent veterinary surgeon. 

In other cases it is desirable, now that horses come from 
so many foreign countries to run in England, that he should 
be a man of considerable linguistic attainments. I happen to 
recollect one occasion, the correctness of a nomination being 
in question, when the persons interested spoke no English, and 
the proofs of identity were somewhat complicated. No doubt, 
under such circumstances, recourse could be had to an inter- 
preter, just as in others legal advice or expert opinion could be 
obtained. But I am now attempting to put before my readers 
the varied attributes which ought to pertain to my Ideal 
Steward, and I have tried to use actual occurrences only as 
examples to prove my case, and have avoided as much as 
possible saying anything whatever of what I personally think 
about them. 

I have, I must acknowledge, twice expressed approval of the 
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action of the Stewards, but both times it was not approval 
of the decision they came to, but only of their wisdom in 
declining to give one. The Ideal Steward would be a man 
of such distinguished eminence, by reason of his known 
character and multifarious knowledge, that I should not 
wonder at anything he said or any rule that he laid down 
being universally listened to and accepted, even by his. 
Majesty’s judges. 

I had not intended to write much, or anything, about the 
disciplinary duties of Stewards—that is, the awarding of 
punishments and penalties for those who transgress ; but 
perhaps I ought not to shirk that part of their business 
altogether. 

Here again I fancy that even my Ideal would sometimes be 
puzzled to administer such justice as would ensure that the 
punishment should meet the crime. ‘Oh, warn the fellow off, 
and have done with it!’ would no doubt be in almost every 
case the advice which some would tender if they were asked 
for a suggestion. But he who knows what amount of pressure 
can be brought to bear in order to get a warned-off person 
reinstated, may well hesitate before inflicting this, the utmost 
penalty of the racing law. Suspension—TI am now writing only 
of jockeys—falls, for one thing, far more heavily upon 
the delinquent at one season of the year than at another. 
Considerations of the same kind apply to fines. It is almost 
absurd to fine a small apprentice, while in a more important 
case a not over-scrupulous owner might feel bound, in what 
he was pleased to regard as honour, himself to pay the fine 
incurred by his employé for ‘overdoing it,’ or, as he might put 
it, for excess of zeal in carrying out his orders. If the fine were 
a substantial one I do not know that it would matter much out 
of which of the two pockets it came, though the intention 
under which the penalty had been inflicted would be frustrated. 
The Ideal Steward might be able to devise some plan by which 
the really guilty should be the only one to suffer. 

There was a time when, I believe, the late Admiral Rous 
was almost universally accepted as the Dictator of the Turf, 
but though of my own experience I am not qualified to write 
of that period of racing history, I hardly think that he quite 
came up to the ideal I have attempted to describe. Anyhow 
that time has gone by. The English Jockey Club is in con- 
stant communication, I may even say collaboration, with other 
clubs all over the world. New rules and regulations passed by 
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the Jockey Club of this country are copied or adapted through- 
out the civilised globe, and with many other countries we have 
reciprocal arrangements, by which persons who are debarred 
from racing here find very few racecourses open to them else- 
where. There are seventeen or eighteen clubs mentioned in 
the Racing Calendar with which this reciprocal system exists, 
and the number of racecourses under their control must be left 
to the imagination. The very fact that to refuse the renewal 
of a licence to a prominent jockey not of British nationality 
must affect his prospects beyond the sea, must tend to make our 
Stewards very circumspect and careful in their methods, whilst 
it adds to their responsibilities, by reason of the increased 
importance of their decisions. 

This, when discussing a matter of pains and penalties, many 
of their critics seem to overlook. It is not difficult to give a 
verdict without hearing the evidence, or to decide a point when 
nobody is bound by your decision. It is comparatively easy to 
recommend a certain remedy as a specific cure if it falls to 
somebody else to put the prescription in writing and to ad- 
minister the dose. 

And now I have come almost to the end of the list of 
duties which fall to the lot of a Steward—only two, I think, 
remain : the framing of new Rules, or the amending of those 
already existing to meet fresh developments that are con- 
stantly arising; and the management of the Club property at 
Newmarket. About the latter I say nothing here. In the 
reports of the proceedings at the meetings of the Club it will be 
found that they often terminate with the following formula : 
‘The remainder of the business was private.’ Private therefore 
let it remain. 

But these same reports consist of little else than the legis- 
lation which is brought forward, for the most part, but not of 
necessity, by the Stewards. Let us see what the Ideal Steward 
has to do under this head, It may be asked what necessity is 
there for all this legislation ? My answer would be, primarily 
to stop up gaps. Those loopholesI have mentioned, through 
which certain people creep, are like the weak places in the 
roof of a house. You cannot tell where repair is needed till 
the rain comes through, and even then if you patch it ina 
hurry you may find that the wet (as slim as the Boer leader 
of similar name) has eluded you, and is percolating elsewhere. 

In like manner, unless you are careful, you may find that 
an apparently necessary amendment of one rule is so at variance 
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with some clause in another as to cause doubt and confusion. 
I have heard complaints that the Jockey Club is always tinker- 
ing at the Rules, so that nobody knows where they are; but is 
not Parliament constantly doing the same by the Statute Law ? 
Session after session, are not numerous Amendment Acts intro- 
duced, if not passed? Can it be expected that the Rules of 
Racing should be more perfect and more permanent than the 
law of the land ? 

Then there is also the demand for legislation in the direc- 
tion of what is called ‘reform.’ Some people are always crying 
out for Turf Reform ; but the louder they cry the less definite 
seem their ideas as to what is the most urgent reform needed 
at that particular moment. More often than not it turns out 
that what they want is not a Turf Reform Bill, but that the 
Stewards should do something which is already quite within 
the scope of their powers. 

Supposing, however, that the Ideal Steward as soon as he 
took office were to set to work to rearrange and codify the 
Rules of Racing, he would of course be gifted with such mar- 
vellous foresight that his rules would not only be drawn up 
without any loopholes, but would be so worded that it would 
be a light task to apply them to any future contingency. I 
need hardly say that his efforts would deserve the lasting grati- 
tude of his successors. 

But he would need something more than the skill of a con- 
summate draughtsman, coupled with a preternatural power of 
looking forward, before his Reform Bill could be placed on the 
Turf Statute Book, ze, the Racing Calendar. He would have 
to use with tact and discretion that persuasive eloquence 
which alone can disarm opposition. For opposition there 
would be. In this respect, be it said with bated breath, the 
Jockey Club is not unlike the House of Commons. There no 
measure of reform can hope to escape the most strenuous 
opposition, It is apparently considered the duty of one party 
to oppose the proposals of the other, and this is a duty which is 
invariably performed. 

I do not mean to insinuate that within the portals of the 
Jockey Club the same system of party government is to. be 
found as exists in ‘another place,’ but there, as everywhere else, 
Quot homines, tot sententia. 

Members do not perhaps differ so much on matters of 
principle as about details ; but it is surprising what an effect a 
very slight alteration in the wording of a rule may have. It is 
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here that the eloquence of the Ideal Steward would come into 
play, and beyond that, something more than mere eloquence, 
mere clearness of expression, is required. He must have so 
complete a grasp of the matter on hand, together with all its 
ramifications, that he can see at a glance whether an amend- 
ment is practicable, and whether, if it is, the result will be the 
fulfilling of the intentions of the proposer. It might be indeed 
that the Ideal Steward would be so generally looked up to, as 
an expert on all subjects, that eloquence, though useful, would 
not be necessary. 

I have now reached the end of the theme that I put before 
myself when I began, but perhaps a few explanatory words are 
needed, and will therefore be excused. 

First, a word of warning to any one who may take the 
trouble to read these possibly incoherent, and certainly frag- 
mentary, pages. Do not take what I have written too seriously. 
In describing an Ideal Steward I have tried to draw a fancy 
sketch, to paint an imaginary portrait, with no veiled allegory 
concealed behind it. I have attempted to teach no lesson, to 
broach no theory, to put forward no scheme of my own. 
Difficulties arise, and changes become necessary, on the Turf 
as elsewhere ; they must be faced and dealt with as they come, 
not hastily and in a panic, but calmly and judiciously, after 
careful inquiry into facts. 

Secondly, I wish to disclaim, in any references I may have 
made to recent events, any intention to criticise the action of 
any person or persons: they have been introduced, as I have 
already stated, solely as illustrations, as examples which seemed 
to me useful to point the moral and adorn the tale. And yet 
another word of warning. Let no one try to compose, from 
anything I have written here, any scheme of Turf reform, 
and claim me as his supporter. The scheme will be his, not 
mine. And, moreover, let him beware of forming conclusions 
on such an insufficient basis as this fantastic but I hope not 
altogether uninforming paper, 

In my Ideal Steward I have meant to portray a being of 
superhuman genius, who, if he could exist, would be a monster 
almost as insupportable as that of Frankenstein, and who would 
run great risk of being ostracised as was Aristides. In short, I 
am no believer in a Utopia; nothing here is perfect, nor ever 
will be. If it were, the element of chance would be eliminated, 
and just conceive what racing would be like if there were no 
chance or luck about it! But these reflections have nothing 
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to do with Stewards, whether Ideal or not, and I must stop 
them. 

Only one word more. In conclusion, I beg to apologise to the 
present Stewards of the Jockey Club, to all past Stewards, and 
to those who are to come, if I have appeared to suggest that 


they do not, they have not, or that they will not come up to 
the Ideal. 


THE WHITE WITCH DUCK 


BY WILLIAM A. DUTT 


Just as the first faint gleam of a winter’s day-dawn tinged the 
eastern sky with grey, Jim Witherden’s gun-punt glided silently 
out of a marsh dyke on to the still misty waters of Rockham 
Mere. Crouched in the shallow well of the punt, Jim, with his 
breechloader beside him, glanced along the barrel of his heavy 
swivel gun, then, quietly dipping the oars, sculled a little nearer 
to a bunch of fowl which were feeding in the shallows by a 
reed-shoal. So silent was his progress that some coots, which 
stole out of the sedge at the dyke-mouth, let the punt come 
within a yard of them before they vanished into the hovers ; 
while a heron, standing sentinel in a neighbouring gladen-bed, 
remained wholly undisturbed. Ice-crystals tinkled in the reed- 
beds when the slight breeze, which was dispelling the mists, set 
the amber culms waving ; and there was a white rime on Jim’s 
black beard which made him look like an old man. His fingers 
were frost-nipped, and from time to time a chill draught of air 
from the marshes bleared his eyes, so that for a moment or two 
he lost sight of the fowl ; but he only closed them tightly for a 
while, squeezing the water from between his eyelids, and then 
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crept closer to the shoal. An uninstructed onlooker might have 
wondered why he did not fire, seeing that the fowl were within 
easy range ; but Jim, though young in years, was too experienced 
a fowler to kill duck on one of their favourite feeding ‘ grounds.’ 
For he knew that if he did they would forsake the spot, and for 
a long time he would get no sport there. So when his punt 
was well out on the open water he tapped the heavy gun-muzzle 
sharply on the decked bow of the punt, scaring the fowl, which 
rose from the water and, following the lead of a loudly-calling 
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drake, began flying off with their heads to the wind. In a 
moment or two they ‘bunched’; then a sudden flash and a 
loud roar set the wild life of the mere in motion. By the time 
the gun-barrel again rested on the punt’s bow several mallard 
lay dead or dying on the water or among the reeds ; while at 
the ‘crack! crack!’ of the gunner’s breechloader, two other 
birds were added to their number. 

Sitting upright in the punt, Jim now began sculling quickly 
towards the slaughtered fowl; but he had scarcely made half 
a dozen strokes with the oars when he suddenly dropped them 
and clutched his empty breechloader. For, from the shelter of 
a clump of yellow-stalked, grey-plumed reeds, a snow-white 
bird appeared, and, flying low but gradually rising, winged 
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swiftly over reed and gladen-bed towards the further side of the 
mere. Much smaller than a wild swan, and far different in its 
flight from any of the gulls which frequented the mere, Jim had 
no difficulty in recognising it. It was the ‘White Witch Duck’ 
—the white wild duck which for some weeks had haunted the 
shores and waters of the mere, defying the skill and cunning of 
the fowlers until they had named it the ‘White Witch.’ Time 
after time Jim had vowed, in the presence of other gunners at 
the Wherry Inn, that sooner or later he would bring down that 
wary and elusive bird ; and now, as his gaze followed it and 
his fingers played nervously with the triggers of his empty gun, 
he dejectedly admitted a lost opportunity. He had set his heart 
on adding the White Witch Duck to the little collection of rare 
birds which, badly stuffed and mounted in ‘glassen’ boxes 
constituted the sole attempt at adorning his little reed-roofed 
marshland home. Seated by the side of the old-fashioned open 
hearth, in the well-polished rail-backed chair his father used to 
sit in, he had often pictured the white bird a permanent occu- 
pant of the space between the bittern case and that of the 
black-tailed godwit—for he had long ago decided upon a place 
for it in his collection—and he had imagined himself pointing 
towards it when strange gunners came to see it and hear its 
curious history. Proud of his reputation of being the best shot 
in the district, it had galled him to have to admit that three 
times he had fired at the bird and missed ; and more than once 
his temper had been aroused by his fellow gunners’ laughing 
reference to his frequent fruitless vigils on the mere. So it was 
little wonder that when the snow-white bird had vanished in the 
brightening dawnlight he cursed his ill-luck all the while he 
gathered up the slaughtered fowl. 


At the Wherry Inn that night the reappearance of the white 
duck caused much discussion, and Jim Witherden came in for 
some more or less good-humoured chaff. As soon as he entered 
the inn-kitchen some of the younger gunners greeted him with, 
‘Well, Jimmy, bor, ha’ you got that White Witch yet?’ and 
comparisons were drawn between the pursuit of a white duck 
and a wild goose chase. But an old gunner, whose customary 
seat was at the fireside end of the corduroy-polished, high- 
backed settle which made the kitchen such a snug retreat on 
winter nights, took a serious view of the matter, and, with his 
face wearing a most lugubrious expression, proceeded to relate 
how, ‘in his young time,’ a white wild duck had haunted the 
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marshes around Reedmere. ‘It wor sometime in the fifties,’ 
he said, ‘afore th’ owd windmill at th’ mouth o’ Big Salla 
Dyke wor pulled down an’ a steam pump-mill put up. Young 
Holston, whose father, owd Bob Holston, had charge o’ th’ mill, 
wor jist as keen upon shutin’ that duck as Jim here is about 
thissun. Night an’ day he used to prowl about th’ mashes, 
paying no heed to any other fowl, an’ folks began to say as 
how th’ white duck had bewitched him. Orfen his owd man 
‘ud give him th’ rough edge o’ his tongue, sayin’ as how a chap 
what could fule away his time arter a bad what wouldn’t be 
wuth more’n a crown if he got it, didn’t know what his duty 
wor to them as had reared him. But young Jack wouldn't 
listen to no one, an’ day arter day he’d tramp miles acrost th’ 
mashes, allus keepin’ his gun ready for that partickler duck. 
Now an’ agin he’d git sight on’t ; but gin’rally it wor far out o’ 
his range. Howsumdever, once or twice he got a shot at it; 
but that duck wor sartinly a witch duck, for nayther he nor 
any o’ th’ other gunners could hit it. An’ they all, ’ceptin’ 
young Jack, give up tryin’ arter it, sayin’ it wor no good shutin’ 
at a bad what th’ shot went tru as though it wor reed-feather. 
But young Jack swore he’d ha’ that duck if he died for it, an’ 
for more’n a month he wor out on th’ mashes every day arter 
it, an’ one November night, arter he’d bin out all day, he got 
caught by th’ roke (fog) somewhere agin’ Mereham Fen. His 
father sot up all night a-waitin’ for him ; but he didn’t come 
home; an’ as sune as it wor light I an’ two or three other 
chaps went out to look for him. We didn’t find him that day ; 
but th’ next arternoon we saw th’ white duck a-flyin’ over 
Mereham Fen. Zack Thrower an’ Bob Banham, who wor wi’ 
me, thowt as how they’d ha’ one more try to git ’un, so they 
left me to follow th’ Fen Fleet while they went over to th’ Fen. 
Well, they didn’t get the white duck; but they found young 
Jack up to his waist in the Fen—frozen stiff, an’ wi’ a score or 
more Danish crows a-hoppin’ an’ squawkin’ around him, Arter 
that they didn’t want to hear no more about white ducks, an’ 
if Jim here ’ull heed what an owd man say he ’ont ha’ no more 
to du wi’ ’em nayther.’ 

Some of the old gunners seemed somewhat impressed by 
the old man’s story, but the young men only laughed and asked 
Jim whether, after what he had heard, he had pluck enough to 
continue his pursuit of the White Witch. One of them offered 
to bet him a crown that the duck would never fill one of his 
‘glassen’ boxes ; another suggested he should have some silver 
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shot cast, and tie a witch-stone (flint arrow-head) on to his gun- 
stock. By chaffing and teasing they soon aroused his quick 
temper, and before he left the Wherry he was ready to stake 
five pounds that he would kill the duck before the week was 
out. No one, however, accepted his challenge, and the old 
gunner once again advised him to ‘ha’ nuthin’ to du wi’ th’ 
bad.’ 


On three successive mornings Jim Witherden sought the 
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White Witch Duck of the waters of Rockham Mere, but 
without success. On the third, which was Friday, he deter- 
mined to stay all night in his little houseboat in Rockham 
Fleet, so that he might watch by the moonlight the fowl which 
came to the mere. Going on board the houseboat about eight 
in the evening, he turned in and slept until an hour after 
midnight ; then, having donned a tan jumper over his guernsey, 
he opened the cabin door and looked out over the misty water. 
The lightning-struck upper branches of a dead willow on the 
opposite side of the mere gleamed white in the moonlight ; the 
rugged alders, whose trunks were hidden by the drifting fog, 
showed their gnarled boughs weirdly against the clear sky. 
NO. LXIX. VOL. XII.— 1901 2H 
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Strange rustiings were heard among the reeds, where otters, 
rats, and wild-fowl were moving far less cautiously than during 
the day; out of the mist came the piping, wailing, and 
clamorous quacking of the fowl. For a few moments the air 
was filled with the loud honking of flighting geese ; the ‘hell- 
hounds of the marshes’ were abroad ; but they passed over the 
mere and their cries died away in the distance. The ice in the 
reed-beds had melted since a thaw set in; at the nodding of 
the grey reed-plumes a shower of mist-drops pattered on the 
water and sedge. In the misty moonlight the mere assumed a 
weird and primitive aspect, suggesting the days when the wide 
surrounding marshes were unreclaimed swamps, when salt 
floods filled the reed-fringed lagoons, and sea asters bloomed in 
the sea-soaked fens. 

After his brief sleep Jim felt wide awake, and, having 
watched for a while the feeding water-fowl, he took down his 
big swivel-gun and loaded it in readiness for the dawn. Then 
he slipped cartridges into his breechloader, and, having placed 
both guns on the long locker in his cabin, filled his pipe and 
smoked for a while. Shining through a scrub of waving sallows, 
the moon cast a flickering fretwork of light and shade into the 
cabin ; now and again the shadow of some flighting bird passed 
swiftly over the cabin floor. From his seat on the locker Jim 
could see a bunch of mallard on their favourite feeding-ground ; 
but when he looked for them a few minutes later they were 
scattered over a shallow pool. 

For a while he forgot his fruitless efforts to shoot the 
elusive Witch Duck; but suddenly he took his pipe from his 
mouth and gazed fixedly towards the open water of the mere. 
The fog, which was what the marshmen call a ‘patchy roke,’ 
had lifted from the water, whose smooth surface faintly reflected 
a few of the larger stars whose radiance the moonlight had not 
wholly dimmed. But it was not the lifting fog nor the water’s 
mirroring of the stars that caused Jim to assume an attitude of 
emotional intentness: it was the sight of a snow-white bird 
swimming silently to and fro on the open water of the mere. 
It was quite alone, and to Jim it seemed that its snowy plumage 
shone in the moonlight. As it swam towards him it left a 
V-shaped trail of shimmering silver behind it. It was the 
White Witch Duck. 

For a few moments the gunner was undecided what to do. 
There, within range of his gun, was the bird he so long had 
pursued and which had always eluded him. Should he stay 
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where he was and chance its coming close enough to the 
houseboat to ensure his hitting it, or should he get into his 
punt and approach it in the shadow of the reeds? The thought 
that his brother gunners would not thank him for disturbing 
the fowl before the dawn came, and they were afloat in their 
punts, did not seem to him worth considering: there was the 
longed-for duck and was he to lose such a chance of getting 
it? His mind was soon made up. Taking up his guns, both 
the swivel and the breechloader, he stepped silently into his 
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punt. Slipping the swivel into its socket and laying the 
breechloader beside him, he sculled slowly along near the 
shore of the mere, keeping in the shadow of its fringing reeds. 
As an experienced fowler it was easy for him to do this without 
disturbing the feeding fowl. 

He had quite decided what he would do. He would get 
as near to the duck as possible and then let fly at it with his 
murderous swivel-gun. He knew his friends would laugh at 
him when they heard how he had killed the bird—at least, 
those of them who did not blame him for spoiling a morning’s 
sport on the mere—but he was determined that this time the 
duck should not escape him. Crouched in his punt, his face 
and beard wet with mist-drops, he suggested one of the primitive 
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fowlers who, ages ago, crept out in their coracles to lure and 
slay the water-fowl of the fenland meres. His instincts were 
those of an early-world hunter. He meant to kill, and all his 
thoughts and attention were centred on his prey. 

For some minutes the punt moved slowly and silently 
onward, the dipping of the oars scarcely rippling the water. It 
reached the shadow of a straggling reed-bed, which stretched 
some way out into the shallows of the mere. Then it paused, 
and the gunner turned its bow towards the open water, where 
the white duck floated motionless in the moonlight. Bending 
forward he raised the muzzle of the big swivel-gun ; then lifted 
a hand and wiped the mist-drops from his eyes. He felt that 
at last the White Witch Duck was his. Raising his head he 
glanced steadily along the gun-barrel. Then he found that his 
hand trembled, and he drew himself a little further back in the 
well of the punt so that he might rest his arm on its side. 

A sharp ‘crack’ set all the wild-fowl of the mere flighting. 
The White Witch Duck rose from the water and vanished into 
the mist. A little cloud of smoke floated up from the well of 
the punt ; the barrel of the big swivel-gun fell with a thud on 
the decked bow. At the bottom of the punt Jim Witherden 
lay motionless, and there were reddening mist-drops on his face 
and beard. 


The other gunners, when day dawned upon the mere, had 
little difficulty in deciding how Jim had come by his death. 
Why he meant to use the swivel-gun at such an hour they could 
not say ; but it was clear to them that in stooping to fire it he 
had drawn his foot backward and touched the trigger of his 
breechloader. The breechloader’s empty barrel and the gunner’s 
shattered face told their own story; but no one thought of 
associating with it the white wild duck which flew over the 
mere while they were towing Jim’s punt towards Rockham 
Staithe. It was not until the evening, when the sad event was 
talked over at the Wherry, that the old gunner, who had told 
the tale of young Jack Holston, again made a remark to the 
effect that it was best to ‘let White Witch Ducks alone.’ 
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THE THROWING QUESTION 


A DEFENCE OF THE COUNTY CAPTAINS’ POLICY 


BY ERNEST SMITH 


THERE has been such a great deal of criticism—-chiefly adverse— 
in the Press and elsewhere, of the county captains’ action with 
regard to unfair bowling, that I venture to offer a few arguments 
in support of their proceedings. 

Every one will admit that there is a large amount of truth 
in the old adage, ‘Prevention is better than cure,’ and never 
has its truth seemed more apparent than in the case of unfair 
bowling. Spasmodic efforts have been made for several years 
to cure the evil, with no result ; on the contrary, ‘throwing’ 
has been steadily on the increase. The action of the captains, 
however, strikes at the root of the evil, and must at least make 
bowlers careful to see that their deliveries shall be above sus- 
picion in the future. 

Mr. P. F. Warner, in his article on this subject in the 
February number of the Badminton Magazine, asserts that the 
captains ‘have practically altered the laws of the game,’ and 
‘have acted over the heads of the umpires.’ I fail to see how 
they have done so. What the captains have done is to agree 
not to bowl certain men in county matches next season. 
Surely this is a matter entirely outside the laws of the game 
and the umpires’ duties? It is the captains’ business, not the 
umpires’, to put on bowlers, and if a captain says ‘I will not 
bowl so and so,’ it is difficult to see how the umpires can inter- 
fere. The umpires’ duties, as far as the bowler is concerned, 
only begin when he starts bowling. Again, if Mr. MacGregor 
decided not to play Mr. Warner in any particular match, he 
would not thereby alter the laws of the game. Nor would it 
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be likely to influence Mr. MacGregor’s decision if the umpires 
said that Mr. Warner must play ? 

Mr. Warner also says that ‘it is quite illogical to rule that 
Mold is not to bowl next season.’ It may be, but this has not 
been done. The facts of this case (which is only taken for the 
sake of example) are that Mr. Maclaren has agreed not to bowl 
Mold next season in county matches in which he is captain. 
In the very unlikely event of Lancashire wishing to continue to 
allow Mold to play, their way is quite clear—they must appoint 
a captain who will have no scruples in acting according to 
their wishes. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point, because the 
critics, almost without exception, have started with a wrong 
idea of what the captains have done, and have thus made their 
arguments appear more plausible. 

I will now turn to the attitude of the umpires in the matter 
and will grant for the sake of argument that, as Mr. Warner 
says, ‘the captains have acted over the heads of the umpires, 
who according to Rule 43, are the sole judges of fair and 
unfair play. As I remarked before, the jurisdiction of the 
umpires only begins when the bowler starts to bowl—or the 
thrower to throw, as the case may be; consequently, the unfair 
bowler may reap a harvest of wickets with his throw under one 
pair of umpires, whereas in another match he is no-balled by 
one of the few umpires who have the courage of their opinions. 
Obviously, this is unsatisfactory. Mr. Warner mentions the 
names of five umpires, who ave no-balled men for unfair 
bowling, but I think he has also mentioned the only five who 
have done so. As there are twenty men appointed to umpire 
in first-class county matches, presumably there are fifteen of 
them who have not yet summoned up courage to enforce 
Rule 48. If, as Mr. Warner suggests, the umpires who fail in 
their duty should be dropped, a fortiori, those who are primarily 
the transgressors, namely, the unfair bowlers, should be dropped 
first ; and this is what the captains are endeavouring to bring 
about. And, moreover, it may not be generally known that the 
captains’ action in this matter was, to all intents and purposes, 
the result of a direct appeal from the umpires that men who 
were known to throw or to have doubtful action should not 
be put on to bowl at all. Consequently, the captains, far from 
acting over the heads of the umpires, were acting in conjunction 
with them and at their request. 

To take the example used by Mr, Warner. He admits that 
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Mold ‘ undoubtedly does chuck one now and then,’ and says 
also that ‘Mold has played first-class cricket since 1889 and 
only once been no-balled.’ I do not know how often ‘now 
and then ’ is intended to mean, but during eleven cricket seasons 
the number of transgressions which have been overlooked by 
the umpires would appear to be something considerable. 
Mr. Warner still further aggravates this case by the statement 
that Mold ‘can bowl as fairly as any one in the world,’ 
Surely when such a state of things can and does exist the time 
has arrived for some policy which will remove the possibility of 
the offence! Mr. Warner seems to suggest that Mold’s ability 
to bowl fairly, and his kind treatment by the umpires, is an 
extenuation of his occasional ‘chuck’! The man who can, 
but does not, bowl fairly, seems to me to be deserving of very 
little pity. And this brings me to the astonishing opinion, 
which appears to be held by many people, that it is a great 
hardship for unfair bowlers, amongst the professionals, to be 
stopped after many years of cricket. I think they should 
consider themselves extremely lucky that they have so long been 
allowed to transgress the laws of the game by which they 
obtain their living. Take the case of a football player. A foul 
is probably, in nine cases out of ten, penalised on the spot, and 
for repeated offences the player would be ordered off the field 
and finally suspended. Yet, in cricket, which of all games 
should be kept free from anything in the nature of sharp prac- 
tice, men who are admitted to have broken the law for years 
with impunity are to be allowed to continue their practice, or 
dealt with as first offenders, and are objects of sympathy to 
men who are supposed to have the best interests of the game at 
heart. 

Mr. Warner quotes the case of a bowler whose delivery was 
specially watched by an umpire, who reported officially that in 
his opinion the bowler’s action was fair, and the question is 
then asked, ‘ Are the captains any better judges of a suspicious 
delivery than the umpire in question?’ I think they are, most 
decidedly. This particular bowler was condemned by the 
opinions of the majority of the captains, and the verdict of 
men who have watched the bowler for years should surely 
outweigh the opinion of an umpire who has been ordered to 
report on ove match only and that one a match of secondary 
importance, not between two first-class counties. The circum- 
stances of any one match might not make it necessary for a 
bowler (I am not now referring to any particular bowler) to use 
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his doubtful ball. He must be watched on all sorts of occa- 
sions and then a correct opinion can be formed. I cannot 
imagine a more satisfactory proof of the unfairness of a bowler 
than the fact of his captain agreeing not to bowl him again. 

As regards any trouble arising when the Australians visit us, 
I think they are too good sportsmen to bring over any bowler 
of suspicious action when they see the strenuous effort which 
has been made to stop unfair bowling in this country. Till 
the last few years I do not remember ever hearing the slightest 
doubt thrown upon the action of any Australian bowler, and 
yet at frequent intervals they have sent over teams who have 
all had to play against questionable English bowlers. Under 
these circumstances one cannot help wondering how they have 
kept out the evil for so long, and it can scarcely be a pleasing 
occupation for English cricketers to try to find a reason why 
doubtful bowlers have at last been sent from Australia. 

Lastly, there seems to be a widely spread belief, which I 
see Mr. Warner shares, that the county captains were respon- 
sible for the publication in the Press of the names of the 
‘suspects. As a matter of fact the captains had absolutely 
nothing to do with the publication in the Press of any names 
at all, either of the condemned bowlers or the ‘suspects,’ but 
as a matter of courtesy they considered themselves bound to 
send round a circular to the various county committees inform- 
ing them of the agreement to which they had come. I agree 
that it was unnecessary, and a pity, that the name of the 
‘suspects ’ should have been published in the Press ; but let the 
blame fall on the persons responsible and not on the captains 
who had nothing to do with it. 

My object in writing this article has been to endeavour to 
remove some of the erroneous impressions, which have been 
widely circulated, of the county captains’ action, and at the 
same time to make some small effort to rid the best of all 
games of an evil whose growth | have watched with regret for 
many years. 


SHOOTING IN THE SOLOMONS 


BY JOHN GAGGIN 


Now this is the law of the Jungle, 
As old and as true as the sky: 

And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
But the wolf that shall break it must die. 


But kill not for pleasure of killing. 


RupyArRD KIPLING. 


VERY few persons have had my experience of some five or six 
years, off and on, in the Solomon Group, always accompanied 
by my trusty double ; and perhaps, therefore, a few remarks 
on shooting in those little-known islands may be of interest. 

Of course there was a total absence of all big game; yet 
a day’s shooting usually led to a very varied bag, if one only 
held straight. I never bothered with a dog ; its life in Solomons 
would be short, for the sun is always hot, and every stream held 
either the wary alligator—crocodile, rather ; we whites will 
persist in calling the brute a ‘’gator’—or the wily shark. 
What chance would a dog have with either? The two crea- 
tures are seldom or never found together in the same waters ; 
in fact, the fierce sea-wolves give the ‘’gator’ a very wide berth, 
for not being such fast swimmers they have not the ghost of a 
show with him; he tackles them on sight, and they often 
supply him with a lovely meal. Let the hunter, however, be 
very careful never to fire at one or the other, as they are 
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both worshipped in the Solomons, together with the people’s 
ancestors. If one shoots at them, look out: your own life 
may pay the forfeit. The great shark was worshipped all over 
Eastern Polynesia not so long ago, and although the natives 
there are now nominally Christians, they treat their old gods 
with all respect. How this form of worship got to the 
Solomons is a puzzle; the neighbouring groups have it not. 
In Egypt of old the crocodile was worshipped, and I believe in 
some parts of India he, or his first cousin, is yet prayed to. I 
was only at the death of one crocodile in Solomons, in this 
wise. 

It was at Sapuna Santa Anna. A week previously the old 
twenty-foot ‘’gator’-god had seized, during the night in the 
middle of the town, a smart young lad of twelve or so, and 
carried him off—probably the boy had left his hot hut and 
slept in the open. The poor mother was in despair, and 
prayed for revenge at the feet of the chief, Mai, without 
success. A few nights after, however, the chief's pig shared 
the boy’s fate ; and now the case was very different. Mai in a 
fury summoned the priest-chief and all the old men to the 
Tambu house—a sort of Exeter Hall May Meeting—and 
brought the delinquencies of the god before them, the poor 
woman wailed out her wrongs, so it was solemnly decided in 
convocation that the god was a demon and worthy of death. 
A few stinking bones were fastened to a tree in a half swamp, 
the god’s favourite haunt, and at high tide the great ‘sinnet’ 
(coir) nets were dropped at the river’s mouth. As the tide turned 
to go out, the whole of the town folk gathered, armed with axes 
and bayonets mounted on poles, the returned labour boys from 
Fiji and Queensland leading, each with a new American axe. 
(En passant, no one seems to notice how much these returned 
lads help to break down the old conservative superstitions of 
the tribes, and pave the way for something better.) 1 brought 
my Martini by request, and was surprised to see the people so 
eager to slay their old god ; but I suppose he had levied toll of 
children and pigs on them for years. As the tide lowered 
there lay the old wretch waiting in the black mud _ beside 
the branch on which the bones hung. He faced the lot 
of us, showing no fear, for had he not been duteously fed by 
the village folk for half a century? They now surrounded 
him, all the return lads in front, yelling their wild slogan. I 
had no chance with the rifle in such a crowd. A blow from 
an axe stopped the swift sweep of the great tail, another cleft 
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the skull to the brain, and a score of bayonets finished him. 
There was a debate about eating the god, but the return labour 
boys carried the day, and the great brute was put in the big 
earth-oven, I was asked to join the feast, but declined. You 
see, I had eaten of ‘’gator’ before. 


SOLOMON WARRIORS 


Before going ashore for a day with the gun, it is advisable 
first to eat betel-nut with the local chief if he offers it. The 
invitation should never be declined, as a refusal would be 
considered an insult. After the chew you can do what you like 
—in reason, that is—with that particular tribe : make yourself 
at home—have you not eaten betel and lime together? Is it 
not as the pipe of peace and the eating of salt? Will nota 
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naked urchin rush headlong to the village from your boat to 
proclaim the great fact ? 

Besides the double I personally carried my Winchester 
loaded slung across the shoulders. Somehow it gave mea 
sense of security ; although friends with that individual tribe 
after the betel ceremony, yoy may meet at any time warriors 
of another. In Solomons all you come across are foes until 
proved to be friends. A dozen jolly naked urchins, male and 
female, will want to join you: take them by all means, they 
make first-class retrievers. The Islands are well watered, and 
there are rivers and streams all over them ; push up one or 
other and you will soon come on the ubiquitous duck, and 
every successful shot will be greeted with shouts of joy from 
your excitable black escort. Ducks in small lots you will find 
pretty plentiful near the mouths of the streams. I never came 
across a snipe or quail, but sandpipers and birds of that sort 
are abundant. Curlews are found along the sea-shore, but 
they are very wary. The best way to get at them and the 
ducks in the open was, I found, to get the young natives to 
surround you—the birds will allow the blacks near them, but 
not the white—and so get your barrels in. 

In the thick forest ou the river’s bank, so scrubby one can 
hardly pass through it, you will come to the foot of the great 
‘embaka’ trees; there will be found the large, fruit-eating South 
Sea pigeon, the size of a small fowl, busily feeding in the high 
branches ; their loud cooing has been ringing in your ears for 
an hour, the tops of these tall trees are nearly out of gunshot, 
and no chance of a flying shot have you, the great forest with 
its wealth of foliage is too dense for that ; so you bang away, 
and the great blue birds tumble down on all sides, often 
bursting open from the fall, so fat are they. At each shot the 
birds fly off, only to return two minutes later. 

One day as we anchored in a little bay, there paddled out 
a Solomon war canoe, and its breathless chief exclaimed, ‘ Ob ! 
come ashore, my friend! On the other side of the bay is a 
white man, and he is mad; he landed at daylight and has 
been firing bullets ever since. I care not to go near him 
myself. Come with me!’ We pulled in, to find an American 
under one of these great trees, shooting pigeons with a 
Winchester. As he shot, two of his lads plucked, cleaned, split 
and salted down the birds, and then packed them into beef kegs. 
I noticed he shot every bird through the head. We sneered at 
my old breech-loader, and urged me to use the only decent 
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weapon for a sportsman, the Winchester rifle. I tried it, 
hitting the bodies, to the scorn of the Yankee, so I tried the head 
also---well, some birds escaped, so I stopped, finally trading a 
cask of ‘salt junk’ for one of salt pigeons, and found them 
good. These birds are best cooked spatch-cock style on a grid- 
iron ; they are toorich and fat else. 
As you work inland you are bound to come across the 
iguana, and if a new chum, may pass by on the other side. 
Unsling the Winchester and pot him through his ugly head as 
he looks down on you from some tall tree, sticking his tongue 
out. Your escort will yell a pzean of joy. No more acceptable 
gift can you give your friendly chief by the sea-shore than a 
brace of five-foot iguanas. The brute, stewed Solomon fashion, 
is not at all bad—not unlike fowl, and I speak as an expert. 
The best bird in Solomons, from a culinary point of view, is the 
‘pina’—the great horn-bill—the size of a small turkey. These 
birds go generally in pairs, and have a slow, heavy flight like a 
cormorant. The upper part of the body is black, a dirty 
white underneath ; the tail has a bar across of brownish-white. 
They feed, like the pigeons, on the great fruit- and nut-bearing 
trees in the depths of the forest, but, unlike these foolish birds, 
are exceedingly wary. From many a day’s experience I am 
sure the great hump on the crest of the beak is only an 
exaggerated nose. The birds can smell you half a mile off. If 
you can manage to bag a brace during the trip, mark the day 
with a white stone. The nest is made in a hole in a tree. The 
male plasters in the female, leaving only room for the great 
beak and head to show out, and feeds her while she sits. If 
you wound only, be careful; I have had my hand cut to the 
bone from a bite from the big beak, which is some five inches 
long. You may see an occasional flying fox (Pzeropus), but they 
are much scarcer here than in the other groups, as the natives 
persistently hunt them for the four eye-teeth. These are much 
prized by the women, bunches of them being worn in the ears 
of every sable belle; two of them are equal in value to one 
bead of ‘wampum’ shell money, so if you bring some of these 
great bats to bag, the chief’s head lady will bless you if you give 
them to her, and—who knows ?—perhaps even rub noses with 
you, so look out. The flying fox is not at all bad eating if 
carefully skinned and cooked, but the skin has a most dis- 
agreeable smell. The brute is very vicious, especially when 
wounded, and will then bite savagely. They are about the size 
of a partridge, but the length of the bat-like wings is remark- 
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able, being often four feet across. They live together in tree 
villages deep in the forest, hanging on the limbs with their 
wings wrapped round their bodies, during the day. Early in 
the mornings and late in the evenings are the best times to get 
a shot, or on moonlight nights, unless, indeed, you come across 
a town—then you can bag scores of screaming beasties. These 
great bats are almost nocturnal in their habits, and live exclu- 
sively on fruits. 

Cockatoos, which are different from those of Australia, are, 
oddly enough, found on only one Solomon is'and, San Chris- 
toval (Poura) ; and, although only a few miles separate the island 
from that of Mala, they never fly over. Probably it is only a 
question of food. Beautiful red parrots and very pretty little 
parrakeets are seen all over the group, the latter being often 
kept as pets by the natives. The parrot is also tamed, but does 
not make such a friendly pet. Oddly enough, the dear little 
parrakeets will not live a week out of the group—I have tried 
frequently. You will meet many scrub fowls running in the 
bush, They seldom fly. They are one of the megapodes, or 
lowans, and you should not shoot at them. The inhabitants 
encourage them about the villages for their eggs; they are 
simply so many egg machines, and beat the domestic hen 
easily. The natives much dislike seeing one of these birds 
killed ; indeed, on the island of Savo no one is allowed ashore 
with a shot-gun, for fear of even frightening the birds, which 
are there nearly as tame as barn-door fowls. Three or four 
figs of tobacco will buy you a bucket full of fresh eggs, each 
larger than a duck’s, and admirable eating. But in Savo the 
natives are as insolent as they can well be; they fire their 
Sniders at your vessel lying at anchor—for fun, they say—call 
a British man-of-war ‘all the same as big old woman,’ and 
snap their fingers in one’s face. As you go inland you see 
many snakes, often on the trees. I shot and spared not, and 
found all non-poisonous. In the interior some may be poison- 
ous, though the people say not; they are very much afraid of 
being bitten all the same. These snakes are eaten by the 
natives, and are better, I assure you, than ‘salt horse’; I have 
tried them myself. During the trip one is bound to see the 
great eagle of the Solomons—a noble bird, larger and stronger 
than his Australian cousin, I only succeeded in bagging one, 
which I stuffed roughly, as I thought it might be new to science. 
I had hung it in the rigging to dry; but alas! in my absence 
the local dandies pulled every feather from its tail and wings—- 
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to decorate their frizzled hair, forsooth! My language became 
untranslatable then, I was told. 

The native women are much afraid of these birds, and say 
they take away the babies if they get the slightest chance. I 
found the powerful talons of the one I shot thickly covered 
with cus-cus fur. This cus-cus is a species of opossum, alto- 
gether nocturnal in its habits. I never met one in the scrubs, 
but saw some among the natives as pets. The people eat them 
after burying the bodies for a few hours to take away the strong 
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odour. This is a good idea, and a success, and handy to know 
for gunners in strange lands. 

I noticed stuck up among the idols in many of the Tambu 
houses admiravle effigies, cut out of wood, of the wallaby and 
cassowary or emu; they seemed very ancient, and were not 
prayed to—just put with the gods of the tribes. Is not this odd ? 
Where did these Solomon folk see these birds or animals ? 
Does it point to a far-off time when such creatures existed in 
the group, or does it not suggest a land connection between 
New Guinea, and perhaps New Holland, with Solomons, ages 
upon ages ago? Taken in connection with the fear of the 
snake from no present cause, the presence of the cockatoo, 
crocodile, sleeping lizard, iguana, black and white wagtail, and 
the cus-cus, all of these are found here, as also in New Guinea 
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and not in the New Hebrides—surely all these birds and animals 
did not fly or float to Solomons, alone of all the groups, so 
how did they come except overland ? 

Here is a story told by an old trader. ‘Well, old fellow, 
you ask when I went shooting? Oh! on the first day of the 
season, you know, and I had a close call. After the usual betel- 
nut ordeal, I had worked up one of the Poura rivers, had 
bagged a few brace of duck and red-bill, and just returned to 
the beach, when, like a flash, all my black game carriers bolted. 
The cause was soon explained. Some fifty bushmen in their 
war gear, spears and guns, sprang out of the scrub. Now, had 
I been a newchum I should probably have run and been killed 
in five minutes. I followed our old South-Sea rule, unslung 
the sixteen shooter, faced them all, and told them if they 
wanted to fight to come on. Ajax defying the lightning was 
nothing to me! Oh no, they did not want to fight—you know 
their way. They only came for salt water ; they had neither a 
bamboo (used to hold water) nor a woman with them, the dogs. 
Just then one of those big white cranes pitched on the beach 
some two hundred yards off, so I thought I would give the war 
party an object lesson. I asked one fellow if he was hungry ? 
Of course he was—did you ever meet a Solomon man that 
wasn’t? So I knelt and took a steady pot-shot at the crane ; 
the poor bird dropped in his tracks, the whole lot bolted for 
him, and every warrior had a white feather in his wool in no 
time. After this it was laughable to see how civil they got all 
at once. I gave them some tobacco and matches, and the chief 
got a dead iguana I had in my bag. He was so pleased he 
offered me his betel box, and we had a chew, and so were 
friends. While they were cooking I walked off. I thought 
I had lost the ducks, but before I had reached the village my 
little water-dogs all came back. They said the fellows were all 
“no good, man bush want um altogether head along of boy.” 
I believe had I been a new hand it would have been all up with 
me then—what think you ?’ 

Few among us whites have been over ten miles inland in 
the Solomons and live to tell it. 

Our romping retrievers seem uneasy, we are at the tribe’s 
boundaries, and ‘man bush’ may be about, or perhaps the 
‘head hunters’ are out, and the septs are standing to their 
arms. Let us return. By-and-by we strike the coast again 
with—if we are lucky—duck, ‘ pina,’ snake and iguana, pigeon 
and flying fox. Take from your little trade bag at your side, 
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which all whites carry in these climes (one’s purse, in fact), a 
few sticks of Barret’s twist, and distribute, and see the joy and 
the thanks you get. Take your quinine bottle—for who travels 
without it here ?—and, if an old hand, swallow a teaspoonful 
of the drug, if a new chum you will try half only. Fever and 
ague are not pleasant, my friend, so take an old dog’s hint. 

See, as you rest on the sands, those two frigate-birds yonder 
on those fishing-stakes in the bay ; watch that fish-laden gull 
sailing slowly homewards, like a loaded merchantman, Sud- 
denly one of the sea-pirates dashes at him, the poor trader gives 
a scream of disgust, and drops a fish or two ; like an arrow the 
great sea rover swoops at them, and generally secures both 
before they touch water, and the poor gull is allowed on his 
way, toll paid. 

Often the foolish bird is young and innocent, and refuses to 
disgorge. One touch of the long pinion on the rebellious one’s 
head, and he tumbles over and over in mid-air, and losing all 
his cargo, screams his anger. See also that white-headed fish- 
hawk working closer, between the stakes and the beach. The 
eye of the man-of-war bird is on him; he strikes a fish in 
shallow water with the talons—the sea bird always uses the 
beak—and with a yell of triumph struggles homewards ; but 
the frigate-bird darts on him in a moment, and, wiser than 
many of the gulls, the hawk drops his big fish a few feet above 
the water. The other has it in a second, and soars off seawards 
to eat it at leisure. If, however, the fish-hawk manages to 
struggle over the land with his prize, the sea robber clears off 
at once. I have never seen one of these frigate-birds even try 
to catch a single fish for himself ; they are the corsairs of the 
sea. 

I have never taken a Solomon dog with me on these trips. 
These small peculiar brutes are perfectly useless, and only 
bred by the women for their teeth, which are used as 
ornaments. The men simply hate them. The brutes are 
unable to bark, and almost to walk: they are carried about in 
the women’s arms, and whine like a child crying if put on the 
ground. 

The Solomon Islanders hunt only one quarry—man. 
They disdain to hunt aught else. Every year when the yam 
planting is over, the great war canoes are launched ; every young 
fellow who aspires to be a warrior goes. He is not even 
considered a man until he has taken human life. Thus start 
the great annual head huntings, the curse of the group. The 
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fond hope of every one of the crew is to add—no matter how 
—to the big bundle of skulls hanging up in each Tambu house 
in the land, the pride and glory of every village, so the ghastly 
hunt goes on season after season, and this, too, in the year of 
our Lord 

Well, the great hot Solomon sun trends westward, and it 
gets a little chilly, a bad time to be abroad in these parts, and 
leads to fever, so off to the village, make your present to the 
chief—a few sticks of tobacco, a snake or two, or iguana, and 
so on; a fig of Barret’s (20 to the Ib.) to each of your jolly, 
howling, sing-larking lads or lasses, and to your boat and 
vessel. Get to your bunk after a bath and your hard day of 
shikar, but first set your ‘anchor watch,’ and tell your mate 
to call you for your turn, 3 to 5 A.M., the most dangerous hours 
for attack. Mind—your head is as good as any other under 
the Tambu house: for who, unless those whom the gods 
doom, would sleep without ‘anchor guard’ in the wild, savage 
Solomons ? 
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THE ART OF TRAPPING 


BY E. B. OSBORN 


ABOUT nine-tenths of the furs procured in the course of a 
year by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the private traders of 
the North-West Territories and the Mackenzie Basin are taken 
in traps when the snow is on the ground. Statistics of the 
‘take,’ which varies greatly in quantity and quality from year to 
year, are not easily obtained ; it is not too much to say, how- 
ever, that the value of the furs taken in an average year 
throughout the Canadian North-West exceeds £100,000, and 
that the livelihood of from 2500 to 3000 professional trappers 
(most of whom are Indians and French half-breeds) is mainly 
derived from this source. So that, in spite of the vast develop- 
ment of mining and agriculture during the last two decades, 
the fur trade is still a very appreciable factor in the prosperity 
of the North-West. 

The shooting of fur-bearing animals, whose pelts are always 
more valuable in the winter than at any season of the year, 
is not regarded with favour by the North-Western fur-trader. 
It is almost impossible to hit a fox, moving swiftly and deviously 
through the obscurities of the bush, with a bullet from a rifle ; 
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and a charge of buckshot, should it reach the mark, is apt to 
cut up the pelt and diminish its value very considerably, or 
even render it absolutely valueless. Accordingly, trapping is 
the method almost invariably employed. I knew one old-time 
trapper, David Reid by name, who fell in with a silver-grey fox 
while looking for the wherewithal to fill his pot with a shot-gun, 
and abstained from shooting because ‘he guessed he would 
sooner do without the skin than be “chafed” (=chaffed) by 
the Company’s men for trying to sell ’em a hairy sieve.’ This 
old man had his own peculiar method of catching skunks, 
whose pelts are worth 75 cents (3s.) at the nearest Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s post. In spite of that animal’s odious device 
for defending itself, it was his custom to follow it and literally 
fall upon it and kill it with his naked hands. I was travelling 
in his waggon one September evening, when he sighted a skunk 
on the side of the trail, and, leaping from the box, captured and 
slew the creature in that highly personal fashion ; after which 
I found it convenient to get out and walk to windward of the 
waggon. 

To this same David Reid I owe my first instruction in 
trapping—that is to say, he taught me how to set a trap in the 
snow. This operation has to be carried out with the most scrupu- 
lous care. First of all, a shallow circular hole is scraped in the 
snow, a spot being chosen where it lies evenly and is not likely to 
drift. In this hole the ‘live’ trap is deposited, and a wisp of 
straw or a piece of flimsy paper placed above it. The hole is 
then covered over with a thin layer of snow-dust, great pains 
being taken to make the surface continuous with its surround- 
ings. Neither the trap nor the straw nor the covering of snow 
must be touched with the naked hands, and all footmarks must 
be carefully obliterated. The bait, consisting of strips of flesh, 
is then scattered round the trap, at a distance of from three 
to five feet, and here and there in the neighbourhood. It is 
most important that these chips of flesh should not have been 
touched by the trapper’s hand, and it is just as well to air them 
for a few hours after cutting them, so that all odours of humanity 
may have disappeared. 

A very useful species of trap is made as follows: First of 
all, a place must be found where two young fir-trees or poplars 
are growing, about fifteen inches apart. A semicircle behind 
them is enclosed with stout stakes driven firmly into the ground. 
Then a small log is cut and laid on the ground against the front 
of the trees and firmly fastened in its place by a couple of 
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upright pickets two feet in height. You then cut a ‘ fall-log,’ 
about twenty feet long, and place it between the uprights and 
the trees, filling up the space above it with ‘ dinguses,’ z.2., short 
squat logs, the heavier the better. Next the ‘ trigger’ must be 
prepared ; it should be about a foot long, and sharpened at one 
end, on which the bait—a chunk of meat—is firmly fixed. 
Then a short piece of wood, sharp at both ends, is cut, and, 
raising the fall-log, you support it on one end of this while the 
other holds the end of the trigger ; and the trap, which will kill 
anything smaller than a fox, is quite ready. All the work on 
it is done with the axe, and the trap is easily completed in half 
an hour by an experienced North-Western axeman. It took 
me two hours to make one, which is the chief reason why I only 
made two all the time I was trapping. 

There is one old trapper’s custom which is now, I am glad 
to say, more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
With one exception, to be mentioned hereafter, the trapper’s 
worst enemy is the wolverine, who will travel along his line of 
traps and take out any live thing that may have been caught, 
and tear up all he does not eat. The wolverine is by far the 
most wary of the North-Western fauna, and rarely permits 
himself to be caught in a trap; so that, if he once attaches 
himself to a trapper, the poor fellow is apt to lose half the 
proceeds of his season’s work, owing to the loss of many pelts 
and the damage to many more. Accordingly, whenever a 
trapper caught a wolverine, he would torture him; but the 
subject is too atrociously painful to discuss. 

It is one thing to be able to set a trap or a series of traps, 
and it is ‘another-guess business’ to catch marketable pelts, 
Even if the enthusiastic amateur carries out the instructions 
given above with the most minute care, and never allows bad 
weather to prevent him from making his daily rounds, he may 
easily fail to gather in enough fur to pay a reasonable rate of 
interest on the capital invested in his traps, dog-train, tent and 
the rest of his outfit. I have known many such cases. For 
example, there was a little square-faced Yorkshireman I knew 
very well, who gave up the whole of a winter to hunting and 
trapping, and when he sold his ‘take’ to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company he received the ignoble sum of nineteen dollars! 
This was a goodish specimen of the Yorkshire sportsman ; 
keen-eyed and indefatigable as a mosquito on a July evening 
before rainfall, and the kind of North-Western settler who 
would sooner earn ten cents by any form of sport, from pedro- 
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playing up to horse-coping, than ten dollars by the exercise of 
his profession, which was that of a mixed—a very mixed— 
farmer. I am morally certain that he had practised as a 
poacher somewhere in among the Pennines—the fellow was 
such a dead shot by moonlight—and it seemed odds on his 
learning to equal the achievements of his half-breed neighbours 
in this branch of winter-hunting. But, though he had most of 
the gifts which make the successful trapper, he lacked the most 
important of all! He was too proud to ask advice, and too 
obstinate to follow it when given unasked. And the result was 
that his failure as a trapper was so conspicuous that his neigh- 
bours nicknamed him ‘ Catch-’em-alive-oh,’ on the principle of 
lucus a non lucendo. The plain truth is that the successful 
trapper must have a knowledge of the habits of the wild 
creatures he wishes to ensnare. This *nowledge can only be 
acquired by courting the advice of proi, ‘al trappers, who 
have lived all their lives by the exercise of their art, and by 
acting upon their suggestions. The practical value of the old- 
time hunter’s advice is not easily overestimated, as the following 
excerpts from the writer’s own experiences should suffice to 
prove. 

A few winters ago I was residing in Saskatchewan, and 
made up my inind to cross the North Branch as soon as the 
river froze up, to set out a line of traps and pitch a winter 
camp. The country between the North and South Branches 
was thickly settled and, to a large extent, deforested ; so that 
the settler who required a few thousand tamarac posts or spruce 
rails was obliged, even then, to get them from beyond the 
rivers. Accordingly the belt of spruce and pine interspersed 
with ‘muskegs’—swampy areas where the tamarac grows— 
which runs along the northern bank of the North Branch for 
two or three hundred miles, and varies in breadth from three to 
twenty miles, was always full of little lumber-camps, and, in 
consequence, an undesirable field for the trapper’s occupation. 
The chink-a-chunk of the rail-cutter’s axe and the noise of dry 
spruce falling at the rate of five hundred a day—no axeman is 
worth his daily dollar unless he can fell that number of trees 
and trim them into rails between sunrise and sunset—can be 
heard for miles on a calm winter’s day ; however pleasing the 
sounds may be to a traveller who has lost his way in the white 
silence of the snow-muffled bush, it is certain that wild animals 
do not care to live within earshot. Afterwards, when the camp 
is deserted, foxes resort to the place in search of such dainties 
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as bacon-rinds and bread-crusts and tea-leaves, which seem to 
be regarded as a tasty addition to the ordinary meal of prairie- 
chicken, or jack-rabbit, or bush-partridge. This fact, as shall 
shortly be explained, is turned to good account by the profes- 
sional trapper. And so it was necessary to find a centre of 
operations somewhere beyond this belt, which is the beginning 
of the famous ‘ Peace Country’ of the old hunters, who used to 
dance at Christmas time at Fort Carlton and Cumberland Post 
to the skirling of the pipes of Sir George Simpson’s piper. 

In the end a good camping-place in a sheltered coulée was 
found, and there the writer pitched the eight-foot Hudson’s Bay 
tent, which served as his home for nearly two months. Three 
days of hard work was required to cut out a track to this place 
from the river-bank, fifteen miles distant ; for the trapper’s belong- 
ings formed too much of a load to be hauled on a dog-train, 
and it was necessary to make a road passable for a pair of bob- 
sleighs and team of horses. These belongings, some of which 
were luxuries, but the most necessities, included the tent of 
double duck, a few planks to make a floor for it, a two-dollar 
camp-stove, a variety of cooking utensils, a sack of flour, a side 
of bacon, a parcel of miscellaneous groceries, a jar of rye 
whisky in case of accidents—as often as not the professional 
trapper prefers pain-killer—a 12-bore shot-gun, a Winchester 
rifle, ammunition, a bundle of rugs, and a hundred and one 
other articles of minor consequence. Also there were eighty 
traps of different sizes, but the great majority of sufficient size 
to accommodate a fox. Of course, there was a newly ground 
axe, for a North-Western traveller would as soon think of 
leaving home without his trousers as without ‘the wedge of 
steel at the far end of an ashen stick,’ which is the birthright of 
all Canadians. 

Another hard day’s work and the winter-camp was ‘ fixed 
up’ in the most approved style. The tent was floored and 
banked up, extra walls were made by crossing poplar rails 
over the ridge-pole, and a couple of loads of dry jack-pine were 
hauled and cut into convenient lengths for firing. Then the 
teamster jingled off by moonlight, through the woodland trails, 
leaving the would-be trapper to his own devices. He promised 
to return in a week, but it was a fortnight before the jingling of 
his sleigh-bells was again heard. By that time the indefinable 
feeling of oppression, the grip of the voiceless and inhuman 
silence on the lonely outlier’s heart, had ceased to be trouble- 
some, and the prattling of the fire in the little sheet-iron stove 
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was all the conversation he required. To lie on a pile of rugs 
after a frugal but sufficient supper, to smoke a pipe of ‘T. & B. 
tobacco, to listen languidly to the merry flames that ask no 
questions, and to watch with half-closed eyes the play of the 
firelight on the grey canvas walls of his dwelling—that is the 
best and most social hour of the trapper’s life. 

The first two days were devoted to exploration. Much of 
the trapper’s success depends upon the choice of his routes, 
which should be so arranged that he can travel his rounds in 
two or at most three days. The line along which mine were 
set formed a gigantic figure of eight, at the central point of 
which was the camping-place. It must have been between 
seventy and eighty miles in total length, but no part of it was 
more than ten miles from the point of departure, supposing I 
cared to travel as the crow flies or is supposed to fly. Asa 
rule, however, I never travelled ‘across lots,’ except when 
something occurred to prevent the possibility of traversing the 
whole of one of the two loops in the course of the day. When 
I had all my traps, except a reserve of a dozen, set out—the 
first setting consumed four days—I boldly determined to travel 
over one or other of the two possible routes every day with 
the exception of Wednesday, which was given over to ‘dead 
work’ about camp, and Sunday, which was devoted to working 
off my stiffness. This admirable plan, as may readily be 
guessed, fell through ; for a daily tramp of from twenty to thirty 
miles on snow-shoes proved somewhat beyond my capacity. 

But as long as I was trapping by myself I always managed 
to visit every trap thrice in the course of afortnight. Not daring 
to trust to my instinct for locality, 1 made a rough map of the 
country through which the lines of traps passed, the position 
of each being indicated by an asterisk. But even with this 
map I could not always find them, and on one occasion I was 
within an ace of being caught in one of my own snares. The 
thing clicked off, throwing up a little cloud of snow-dust, not 
an inch cff the heel of my mocassin. The really extraordinary 
part of the affair was that a few seconds later I caught sight of 
a fine black fox—the kind commonly spoken of as a ‘ hundred 
dollar bill with a white tip to his tail ’—stealing off through 
the brushwood not a hundred yards away. I could not see 
his smile, but I have not the least doubt that it was writ 
sarcastic on his fine open countenance. Not an incident to be 
remembered without a blush. 

Now I must confess that my trapping was, on the whole, a 
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failure until the return of Jakey Bedes. Day after day I 
travelled my rounds, starting at sunrise and seldom returning 
before sunset ; and day after day I found most of the chips of 
bait gone and the traps untouched. Three foxes—one of them 
wearing a pretty silver-grey robe—and a timber-wolf were the 
only captives of importance during the first three weeks. Both 
with the gun and the rifle I had a certain amount of good luck, 
which somewhat compensated ; nevertheless, there were times 
when the game seemed hardly worth the candle. Still I never 
actually despaired of success. No man is capable of despair 
so long as he enjoys his meals, And, assuredly, no City 
alderman ever rejoiced so heartily in his turtle-soup and 
venison as I rejoiced in my frugal meal of tea and bannock 
and—whatever game I had gathered in that evening on my 
way! A bush-partridge, or prairie-chicken, or, indeed, any 
kind of game in any part of the world should be plucked and 
cleaned and cooked Jdefore the blood in it is cold. ‘That isa 
counsel of perfection known to few English cooks. 

But when Jakey Bedes returned—it was at moonset ona 
still January night that the shimmering sound of his sleigh- 
bells charmed me out of a dreamless slumber—the reasons of 
my failure were soon made clear. The invaluable hints which 
the old fellow gave me are best conveyed in his own prairie 
English. Before I start him talking, however, let me introduce 
him. He was (and is, I hope) a wizened little man, with black 
eyes, bright and expressionless as a bird’s, set in a many- 
wrinkled face, burnt to a mellow brown not only by the sub- 
tropical suns of sixty North-Western summers, but also by the 
whitehot cold of as many sub-Arctic winters, a good half of 
them spent above the latitude of Fort Simpson. Though 
possessed of a great fund of quiet humour he was never known 
to laugh, and I think I only saw him smile twice. The first 
time was when I got mired ina slough, and walked out of a 
pair of rubber hip-boots in my efforts to escape. The second 
occasion was when I told him of the mysterious way in which 
the alluring strips of flesh scattered round my traps were in 
the habit of vanishing. 

‘Well, well, boy!’ he began, as soon as the smile had 
flickered out, ‘it do seem mysterious-like. When that kind of 
a game is played on a moonias (green) Englishman, he feels 
hurt in his mind. It do seem to him that workin’ between meals 
ain’t just exactly what ’tis cracked up for to be. But there’s a 
reason for all things and for this likewise, and more’n one reason, 
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Tell me what time o’ day you go round scattering them scraps 
of bait ?’ 

I told him that any hour of the day seemed suitable for 
such work. 

‘Now tell me,’ he said, chuckling, ‘ain’t you never heard a 
kind o’ barking noise behind, when you went away from setting 
bait ?’ 

I had no recollection of hearing any such noise, and I told 
him, furthermore, that it was unlikely that prowling dogs would 
wander so far away from the settlements. That additional piece 
of information was quite unnecessary. 

‘Dogs!’ he exclaimed. ‘Who was talking of dogs? guess 
it’s a sight too far for dogs, not but what collies, once they take 
to hunting, will sometimes travel a long way afield. But I was 
by no means referring to dogs. What I mean are the beasties 
that make a noise which the smoonzas Englishman sometimes 
mistakes for barking. Orn’ry black fellers sneaking up and 
down in the bush and : 

‘Crows!’ I ejaculated. Very well I knew that the noise 
made by the North-Western crow much resembles that of a 
dog barking, and I was also aware that he is as shameless a 
thief as the ‘whisky-jack,’ or bottle-bodied jay of the prairie 
lands. But it was soon evident that I had not as yet fathomed 
the depths of the creature’s villainy. 

‘In course I mean crows! Maybe, when you was out so 
early fixing up your traps you missed seeing any of them, but 
they didn’t miss seeing you, and understanding the nature of 
your business. And as soon as you was out of sight and hearing 
they would fly out of the bush and pick up every little crumb 
of meat you left around the trap. Yes, sir! The crows are 
mean low-down birds, I tell you, and a plague on the poor 
trapper. Many atime a party of them will follow him round 
all day, and pick up all the grub he left behind him. In 
winter-time they roost by hundreds together in the thick bush 
—generally among the jack-pine—and it is only very early in 
the morning that they fly out into the cold to find berries and 
other grub. Crow-roosts are queer places to come upon 
unexpected. I heard tell of one down in Michigan, where 
there was millions and millions of the dirty black-coated 
villains. The branches broke down under the weight of such 
flocks, and it must have been mighty unpleasant for the jack- 
rabbits living in that neighbourhood. For when the creatures 
are sharp-set they will eat flesh alive. I heard tell of a time 
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when a Cartload of pigs, going up to Minneapolis, was set upon 
by a hungry gang of them, and some of the porkers were con- 
siderably pecked. A many people would disbelieve such a 
story, but I myself don’t see why it should not be true as 
truth. 

‘What you have to do when setting out bait is carefully to 
notice whether or not crows are around. Though they don’t 
make much noise in winter-time, ’tis easy to hear them with a 
little careful listening. And if you hear them you can find 
them, and let drive a shower of small shot into the midst of the 
gang. They are terrible cowards, and they’ll sheer off into the 
next township and trouble you no more that day. But I myself 
mostly prefer to set baits in the middle of the day, when they 
are never around. Anyway, you have to remember they are 
generally there, or getting there, any time until noon, but 
especially just after sunrise. My notion is they fly about just 
then in order to work the stiffness out o’ their wing-joints, But, 
maybe, that’s only a notion of mine.’ 

Such was the explanation of the mysterious disappearance 
of my baits. It is a pretty good illustration of the extensive and 
peculiar knowledge of the habits and customs of wild beasts and 
birds which is required of the North-Western trapper who 
wishes to make the game pay. Much of this knowledge—that 
part, for example, which enables him to read the itineraries 
scribbled on the snow-meadows and to set his traps in the most 
likely spots—can only be obtained by practical experience, but 
the residuum is within the reach of those enthusiastic amateurs 
who are willing to collect and collate the observations of old- 
timers. And I myself never met a man who was more full of 
such matter, or more willing to impart it, than old Jakey Bedes. 
He stayed with me as long as the jar of whisky held out, and, 
thanks to his very practical advice, my two months’ catch 
assumed respectable proportions. Had I sold it to ‘The 
Company ’—the private traders do not, as a rule, pay cash— 
it would have fetched more than 150 dollars. But I had 
another use for those pelts. 

Perhaps the most useful of his many hints was that which 
enabled me to turn to account the curiosity of the North- 
Western fox, who resembles the skunk in his fondness for 
exploring an old camping-place. Instead of setting traps for 
those creatures in the places where I saw their tracks, as had 
been my invariable custom, he advised me to light a fire and 
trample the snow ina spot twenty or thirty yards to one side and 
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to place the snare near the ashes of the burnt-out blaze, around 
which scraps of bread, bacon-rinds, and other odds and ends 
had been scattered. To this simulated camping-place the local 
fox, who is by no means so wary as his English cousin, would 
be sure to resort as he returned in his tracks. And if he 
visited the neighbourhood of the heap of ashes, allowed his 
appetite to overcome caution, and stayed to pick up the trifles 
of broken victuals, it was an even chance that he would find 
himself in the concealed trap, and add his pelt to the trapper’s 
collection, Again, if the fire has been kindled in the open, it is 
a good plan to set a second trap at the nearest part of the edge 
of the bush ; for it is from that point that he will reconnoitre 
the position. Short as it was, my experience proved that these 
tactical subtleties double or even treble the chances of a 
capture. 

During his stay, Jakey Bedes helped me to set several ‘dead- 
falls’ in the bush. The dead-fall trap, which is made by felling 
three or four trees towards a centre and balancing them ona 
slender upright picket to which the bait—a rabbit stripped of 
his skin, shall we say—is securely fastened, is intended for 
cinnamon bear or the possible, but highly improbable, grizzly. 
It is many years since a grizzly was shot east of the Rockies, 
though in the days when the buffalo herds roamed the prairies 
they were not uncommon in the Foot-hills and in the plains of 
Alberta, and were sometimes seen in the beginnings of Athabasca. 
However, our dead-falls caught nothing. Again, Jakey’s waggon- 
box was full of hay when he arrived, and he used this stuff for 
baiting a number of noose-traps. A tuft of hay is fastened to a 
balanced rail so that any creature trying to secure it must 
thrust his head through a noose, and, at the same time, destroy 
the equilibrium of the rail, which should always have a heavy 
butt. This species of trap is intended for lynx, but, with one 
exception, none of them caught anything with a decent skin. 
We had just finished adjusting one of these contrivances, and 
had journeyed away from it round a bluff, when we heard a 
long-drawn squeal, which stopped with surprising suddenness. 
Returning, we found that the noose, now pulled up six feet from 
the ground, held a struggling, gurgling captive. He was the 
old husky-dog, a gaunt, grey-coated fellow, named ‘ Bub’ (short 
for Beelzebub), whom Bedes had taught to retrieve wildfowl. 
That was not the first time he had been caught in a trap, his 
previous experience having resulted in the loss of his near hind- 
foot. 
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This old dog and his master were well met. If Bub was 
short of a pad, David was deficient in the matter of toes. The 
exact deficiency cannot be stated with mathematical exactness ; 
at a guess I should say he still possessed six and a half or six 
and three-quarters out of the orthodox allowance often. How 
he lost the remainder is a tale worth telling at no great length. 
Somewhen in the seventies he was down at ‘ Pile o’ Bones’ (now 
called Regina) on the open prairies, and one mid-January day 
he left the little settlement (it is a city now, and the capital of 
the North-West Territories) to ride over to an Indian encamp- 
ment about thirty miles away to the south-west. Hardly had 
he ridden half the distance when a blizzard came on, and he 
was caught many miles away from the nearest shelter. There 
are no trees in that part of the Great Plains. The wind was 
blowing at the rate of fifty miles an hour ; the temperature was 
thirty below Fahrenheit zero ; and he could not see a yard in 
any direction owing to the arrowy-swift clouds of bitter snow- 
dust whizzing out of the blind sky and whirring up from the 
viewless snow-meadows. It is absolutely impossible for the 
hardiest traveller to face a blizzard ; so that David was com- 
pelled to make his broncho lie down and to crouch alongside 
his four-footed friend. All the rest of the day, and all the 
following night, the storm boomed on, and when the dawn of 
another day came—when the ghastly blackness of the troubled 
night changed to a ghostly toil and moil of cheerless whiteness 
—it had visibly increased in fury. Already the cold was 
clutching at the horseman’s heart, and, in order to keep himself 
from freezing, he arose and tottered down wind leading his 
horse, and now and again resting on the sheltered side of a 
snowdrift. Towards evening, when opal gleams of red light in 
the west led him to hope that the storm was about to break, he 
came upon a patch of willows and small poplars, and, having 
scooped out a clearing and kindled a meagre fire, he camped 
here for the night. Hunger vexed him sorely, and he had ideas 
of killing his horse for food, but thought better of it. The next 
morning the blizzard was still blowing without visible abate- 
ment, and he made up his mind to try for the settlement. He 
was already badly frozen, but his horse was in a still worse 
condition, and would not, or could not, carry him. He was 
obliged to travel on foot, and owing to the impossibility of 
seeing his way, or even guessing at the direction of the wind, 
which had changed several times, it seemed a hundred to one 
against his ever reaching shelter. But all that day he kept on, 
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walking and crawling through the snow by turns, and occa- 
sionally resting behind a bellying drift. And, to cut a long and 
doleful story short, on the fourth day of the blizzard he was 
found by two travellers about two miles north of the settlement 
badly frozen and quite insensible. It was at first feared that he 
would lose his feet, but he escaped with the loss of an uncertain 
quantity of toes, a slice of one heel, and—a matter not yet 
mentioned—the end joints of three fingers. But for his 
wonderful vitality and trained endurance he would have shared 
the fate of many a man who has been caught in a blizzard on 
the treeless prairie. 
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FROM “BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED 
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SPORT IN CAITHNESS 


BY ALBAN F. L. BACON 


To how many of our latter-day sportsmen has Scotland become 
almost a necessity of their existence! The country, which 
before ‘the Union’ was regarded with animosity, has now 
become prosperous, one of the most potent factors in bringing . 
about this desirable condition of affairs having undoubtedly 
been the influx of the gold which the Southerner has brought, 
in return for the sport which the Northerner has been able to 
offer. Inthe country where formerly shooting could be had for 
‘a mere song,’ if a man could only surmount the difficulties of 
travel and communication, sporting rents have risen to an 
almost ridiculous figure. This has, however, taken place at 
present only in the most favoured districts ; there still remain 
certain remote parts of Scotland where, if a man will but 
endure the tedium of a long journey, he may yet be enabled to 
find much of true sport in return for a moderate outlay. 

To come more directly to our subject, we may say that 
Caithness remains, at any rate in some places, still unspoiled by 
what may be justly termed fancy prices, and at the same time 
offers opportunities for sport in its best sense, which we shall 
endeavour by a few examples to describe. The shooting upon 
which my personal experiences are based is situated on the 
northern shores of Caithness, and marches indeed with the 
Pentland Firth itself, that severs the mainland from the Orkney 
Islands, which lie like very jewels of the ocean, lashed and 
beaten by the masterful waves of the Atlantic, but still offering 
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a brave front to her fierce assaults. To most this would 
suggest a country wild and bleak, bare of all human habitations, 
affording no cover for game, a prey to every cold wind, and 
most unsuitable for all purposes of sport. That it is not cold, 
at any rate till after Christmas, is evidenced by beds of fuchsias 
that grow in profusion in the garden, reminding one rather 
of the other extremity of our Island, the southern land’s end as 
this is the northern. Neither is the country uninhabited. 
Crofters’ houses, like mushrooms, spring up in every direction, 
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and in some cases form large villages of quite respectable 
proportions. The land, too, is good and well cultivated, 
particularly so for sporting purposes, turnip-fields and corn- 
fields intermingling with one another in a way that would 
delight the heart of any seeker after partridges. It. must be 
admitted that the country is almost bare of trees, which are 
only planted, as a rule, round the houses to protect them from 
the winter storms. 

Traces of what once were forests are still found, but they 
have almost entirely vanished from the Caithness of to-day. 
As one comes northward in the train, on either side stretches 
away to the horizon an apparently limitless moor, where the 
grouse are plentiful, and lie well and late. Here, however, the 
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moorland is found in patches, the outposts only of those great 
moors we have passed in the train. A great deal of the land is 
agricultural ; but still the heather flourishes in grand condition, 
even to the very margin of the sea; and in one great patch 
runs right out, covering the northernmost head of the Scottish 
mainland. As you gaze across the deep blue water of the bay 
you can see this bold headland, which has proved fatal to many 
a good ship; upon which, too, if report speaks truly, one of 
that ill-omened Spanish Armada was wrecked, pointing the 
way to the mysterious and unknown north. Its cliffs are of 
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sandstone with a crown of heather, and within their many 
recesses dwell flocks of blue rock pigeons, which tax the skill of 
the most expert gunner, and for the successful pursuit of which 
the calmest of days is a necessity. Upon this head the grouse, 
cut off from their brethren as they are by a belt of agricultural 
land, have become sadly diminished in numbers, though they 
make up to some extent in quality what they lack in quantity, 
and are well worth the trouble of bringing to bag. If nine 
brace or so of these fine birds is perhaps but a poor return for 
a day’s hard tramp, yet the air acts as a wonderful tonic, and 
the seascape is magnificent—the Firth, with its treacherous 
currents, lapping round the islands of Stroma, Ronaldshay, and 
Hoy, with the Pentland Skerries in the distance. A blue 
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mountain loch in the foreground, with its girdle of rushes, in 
which, perhaps, a teal is lurking, with heather stretching away 
on every hand, completes the picture. But if we turn our 
attention to the small outlying patches of heather, that march 
with the big inland moors themselves, a good day’s sport may 
be had with the grouse any time in August ; in fact, till such 
time as the partridges are by law placed at the mercy of the 
sportsman. Here twenty brace at the beginning of the season 
is a good bag ; and the birds lie so well that, after ground has 
been worked four or five times, half that number may still be 
accounted for. 

It is, however, the remarkable variety of game met with 
during a day’s walk in Caithness that lends to this country its 
peculiar charm. Grouse that flutter up at the muzzle of your 
gun are not a great test of skill, and, if they are the only game 
on the ground, are liable to become somewhat monotonous ; 
but if you do not know whether it is a grouse or a snipe that 
your dog is pointing, the true element of sport—chance, is at 
once introduced. A day when the bag is chiefly made up by 
grouse and snipe in equal proportions, with a teal or two and 
a rabbit thrown in, which totals, perhaps, some forty head in 
all, affords plenty of fun to the average man, and opportunities 
for testing his skill. The snipe are usually an important feature 
of the day’s bag, though not so numerous as in former years. 
The old keeper, who has spent his life upon the place, dates 
back this diminution to the hard winter of 1895, when, no 
doubt, the ground was too hard frozen to admit even their long 
bills in the search after food. Towards evening they are 
generally most easy to come by, when they have drawn together 
into the marshy patches from the surrounding country for their 
final meal. The majority are, probably, home-bred; but the 
flights begin to come in as October draws to a close, as a sure 
herald of which comes the little Jack snipe, who does not breed 
in Caithness. 

The woodcock behaves in a similar manner in this respect, 
never breeding here, but flighting in towards the close of 
autumn, more especially during hard weather. He may then 
be found, resting after his long journey, in the plantations of 
stunted ash and elder, or out on the open sandhills near the 
sea. These sandhills are the ‘happiest hunting-ground’ of all 
to the gunner; a veritable Eldorado. Time was when a 
dreary flat waste stretched away for some miles inland, and 
the sand was blown up by the northerly gales to spoil the 
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farmer’s crops. To obviate this the sand was sown with grass 
seed, and the rough bent springing up formed a nucleus round 
which the shifting sand gathered. The farmers’ crops were saved, 
and at the same time a comfortable home was provided for our 
old and much-valued friend the rabbit. He did not neglect 
his opportunities ; the sandhills are simply honeycombed with 
his burrows. If you like to walk him up very good sport he 
will give you, twisting like a snipe between the unevennesses of 
the ground and disappearing down the hole which seems 
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always ready at hand to swallow him up. Quick as thought 
must you be too with your gun, as it is only a glimpse and he 
is gone, hidden by the rough bent. But the best fun of all is 
to ferret him. Perhaps it is the light nature of the soil that 
teaches him in so light-hearted a manner to brave the terrors 
of the man standing over his hole, with every energy directed 
to his destruction. Whatever the reason, he is much more 
ready to bolt than are his more sluggish brethren of the south. 
No equipment of spades and picks and shovels, and the gigantic 
excavations that usually ensue, appears to be necessary. A 
grumbling rattle in the bowels of the earth, a short interval 
during which your heart beats faster and faster, and you clutch 
your gun with renewed determination; then, like a flash of 
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lightning, out he bursts, and away for the nearest hole where 
safety lies. We will hope it is a clean kill or miss; and then, 
before you can even get your gun loaded, out break two or 
three more rabbits, that perhaps get off scot-free. The beauty 
of this shooting among the sandhills is the variety of the shots 
obtained—now a snapshot amongst the thick bent, now a clear 
shot in the open. As you stand on the top of a mound it is 
necessary to keep eyes all round your head and to be ready to 
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face in any direction at once ; now in front, now behind, now 
to right, now to left. What can be better than this for teaching 
quick shooting, and no hanging on the object shot at? The 
more you ponder, the worse almost invariably you shoot. In 
a place like this, where rabbits are in every ‘bury,’ there is much 
to be learned in the selection of the most likely. Rabbits will 
bolt much better from a shallow ‘ bury,’ for instance, than from 
a deep one. Then, too, a bury with its holes well and recently 
cleaned out generally denotes a liberal supply of animal life 
within. This cleaning out of their holes is performed by the 
rabbits once, and only once, a year. They differ from us in 
that theirs is an Autumn, and not a Spring cleaning. 
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In the actual digging of their holes they scarcely eject any 
of the earth displaced, but merely contrive to keep it pressed 
down beneath them as they work. A bag of about a hundred 
rabbits shot in this way—all good hard running shots—would 
be despised by few, and can easily be obtained at the beginning 
of autumn, on an ordinarily favourable day, among these sand- 
hills. These ‘links,’ as they are called all over Scotland, are 
also the resort of a peculiar breed of partridges, whose pecu- 
liarity lies mainly in the fact that they are almost unapproach- 


ON THE MOOR 


able. Unless you can enlist the services of a very steady old 
pointer, who will not be led away on the track of every rabbit 
he comes across, he will be worse than useless, and the birds 
will run on ahead of the advancing line like mice, hidden by the 
long grass, and will never be flushed. The land that lies 
adjacent to these ‘links’ is, however, the best possible for 
rearing a good head of partridges, being light and sandy in 
character, and having none of that heavy clay which renders 
the soil too wet for the comfort of the birds. Here, in a good 
season, some fifteen or twenty brace a-day can be got without 
difficulty, and that too in September, as most of the land is here 
laid out for pasturage. The little Scotch partridge is of a most 
unsophisticated nature, and requires very little skill in the 
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shooting at the beginning of the season; but good dogs are 
very necessary for its successful pursuit, because in these 
splendid turnip-fields, which would delight the eye of many a 
southern farmer, he will lie like a stone and refuse to be flushed 
by merely walking him up without the assistance of a dog. The 
cream of the Scotch partridge-shooting, however, comes with 
the beginning of October, for before that time the late harvest 
will not have been gathered in. Mixed days after snipe and the 
grouse that will still lie fill up very pleasantly the interval that 
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must elapse before that date. And when October comes, what 
a glorious month it is !—surely the best of the three which the 
English sportsman usually spends in Scotland. Every day a 
change can be seen gradually creeping over the landscape. The 
heather has already gone quite brown; the delightful red shades 
that we saw across the bay at the beginning of August have now 
put on a more sombre but by no means less beautiful tint. The 
leaves begin to drop and turn all kinds of beautiful reds and 
yellows. The sun makes a point of warming up these autumn 
days and making them as pleasant as it can, as though to 
heighten still more the change into the dark and lonely northern 
winter, when he hides his face, and a kind of twilight reigns, 
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The shooting, too, still remains good. In a more fashion- 
able part of Scotland, where a higher rent would have to be 
paid, this would in all probability not be so. In some place 
where grouse formed the chief and perhaps the only feature of 
the bag, the lessee would find that there was nothing left for him 
to shoot when October came round, and would probably, by 
returning south, lose the most beautiful month in Scotland. 
In Caithness, however, at probably a far less cost, there would 
be plenty to occupy his attention till the end of that month. 


SCOTCH TURNIPS—A CROFTER'S FARM 


The partridges would be at their best, with no standing corn to 
take refuge in, as in September, and would afford difficult and 
sporting shots. As we have said before, there would be the 
chance of fresh snipe, and probably a woodcock or two, flight- 
ing in. Finally, if so lucky as to have acquired such a splendid 
rabbit preserve as that we have previously tried to describe, he 
would find these denizens of the sandhills still able to afford 
him a capital day’s sport, and grown stronger and quicker on 
their legs than ever. To the naturalist also there is much that 
is deeply interesting on this northern coast, be he geological, 
ornithological, or botanical in his tastes. Sea-birds of all 
descriptions, from greedy cormorants and the great black- 
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backed gulls, to little kittiwakes, sandpipers, terns, and dotterel, 
throng the foreshore, which is also renowned for its rare and 
beautiful shells. In the winter wild geese and swans, with 
golden plover innumerable, can be added to this list. The 
mode of stalking these last is somewhat curious. They will 
not take cover, but stand out, busily feeding, on short grass 
close to the shore, or on great slabs of rock which the sea has 
cut out. They are thus unapproachable in the ordinary way, 
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for if you walk right up to them they will be off long before 
you can get within range. You must therefore walk round 
them, as they feed in a flock, in circles, ever narrowing as you 
approach nearer to them, thus driving them closer together into 
a compact body. In this way they will allow you to approach 
near enough, and give a better chance for the inhumane but 
sometimes necessary ‘browning’ shot. Wildfowl of all kinds 
indeed, the common mallard, widgeon, and teal, are numerous 
in this district, but very hard to come by, except at the begin- 
ning of August, when a day or two may be spent in ‘ flapper’ 
shooting; but they soon become too wary, finding a safer 
haven right out in mid-water, where they can laugh at the 
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perspiring and water-logged gunner wading fruitlessly up to his 
middle in the rushes that fringe the lochside. 

It will be evident from the foregoing account that the writer 
has not been describing a part of Caithness where game is very 
thick on the ground, or where large bags are obtained, such as 
is, no doubt, the case in some parts of the county. It has, how- 
ever, a reputation of affording very good mixed shooting of a 
sporting character which experience proves to be well founded. 

To the naturalist-sportsman it will afford, we hope for many 
years to come, opportunities for spending an enjoyable holi- 
day at a moderate cost to himself. If he be one who loves 
variety in his sport, and likes to be as much dependent on 
the sagacity of his dog as on his own exertions, he will find 
his long journey to the far north amply rewarded. 
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THE PROPOSED ALTERATION IN THE LAW 
OF LEG-BEFORE-WICKET 


BY P. F. WARNER 


RULE 24 of the Laws of Cricket runs as follows : ‘ The striker is 
out if, with any part of his person, he stops the ball which, in 
the opinion of the umpire at the bowler’s wicket, shall have 
been pitched in a straight line from it to the striker’s wicket and 
would have hit it “leg-before-wicket.”’ It has been proposed 
to cut out the words ‘shall have been pitched in a straight line 
from it to the striker’s wicket,’ thereby enabling a bowler to get 
rid of a batsman leg-before-wicket, irrespective of whether the 
ball pitches between wicket and wicket. A question that has 
frequently been asked me during the last few months is whether 
1 am in favour of this alteration. Most unhesitatingly I reply 
‘No,’ and in this article | hope to give several cogent reasons 
for that answer. 

In the first place, are the men who would like to see the 
existing law upset quite sure that this alteration will accomplish 
the object they have in view? Their object, I take it, is to 
reduce the present high scoring in county cricket, and they 
think that this will be best attained by the proposed change in 
the law. I am certain it will do nothing of the kind—at least 
not when the weather is fine and the wicket hard and true 
(for that is the time when you want scoring reduced), and for 
this reason. On a true wicket this new law would have little or 
no effect, as the ball does not turn to any extent, and con- 
sequently batsmen do not play the ball with their legs, as is 
alleged. And as to this leg-play a very great deal of nonsense 
is talked. I noticed in a leading article in a morning paper 
a few months ago a sentence that ran something in this style: 
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‘The batsman, protected with pads, puts his elephantine (!) 
legs in the way and deliberately stops the ball with them.’ 
What particular batsman had the writer of that article in view ? 
I should dearly like to know! Most cricketers, when their 
legs assume elephantine proportions, prefer to play the game 
from the pavilion. I was once called ‘a British lion’ in 
America, but I personally have never been accused of possess- 
ing elephantine legs. 

Shrewsbury and Gunn are generally signalled out as the two 
greatest offenders, but their long and splendid careers must in 
the nature of things be coming to an end, and that the present 
generation of cricketers are offenders in this respect 1 deny. 
Besides, I was under the impression that the charge against 
Shrewsbury and Gunn was that they left the ball alone on the 
off side so frequently that their innings were often wearisome 
to the spectators. People talk glibly as if playing the ball with 
one’s legs was the easiest thing imaginable. As a matter of 
fact, it requires the greatest possible skill on a batsman’s part, 
and there are few men who can do it with any degree of certainty 
or success. My contention thus far is that, on a good wicket, 
the change in the law will not reduce the scoring ; so now let 
us consider the case of a sticky, difficult wicket. Here the 
game is quite difficult enough as it is, and no reduction in the 
score is necessary in the interests of cricket, The scoring is 
small, and the match is always finished, very often in two days 
or less. I well remember a Middlesex and Somerset match in 
Whit-week of 1899 when the game came to an end in one 
day, the actual time play was in progress being three hours and 
a quarter! If you bring in this new rule, matches on sticky 
wickets will hardly ever last more than a day, and I will go 
further, and assert that four or five hours will, in many instances, 
be sufficient to bring a match to a conclusion. 1 do not believe 
these would-be opponents of the present rule realise the difficulty 
a batsman experiences in playing Lockwood, Rhodes, Trott, 
Haigh, Mead, and the many other good bowlers when the 
ground helps them. The batsman has his turn in fine weather, 
and the bowler his when the rain comes. 

Therefore, putting these two points shortly they amount to 
this: (1) on a good wicket the alteration of the law will have 
no appreciable effect, and (2) on a sticky wicket, where the 
new rule would have the very greatest effect, the game is quite 
difficult enough as it is. Now this proposal to alter the law 
emanates from men who are not actually taking part in first- 
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class cricket at the present time, though some of them were 
doubtless giants in their day. In my opinion they are, in this 
matter, quite out of sympathy with the present-day county 
cricketer, who does wo¢ want the law altered; he is, in fact, dead 
against alteration. Only recently the M.C.C. Committee requested 
the captains of the various counties to consider the question and 
report thereon. The captains, at a meeting held in December last 
year, wnanimously agreed that any alteration in the existing law 
was not in the best interests of the game. Surely the opinion of 
such a body ought to be received with the deepest consideration, 
for it is obvious that these captains speak as practical cricketers 
who play day after day throughout the summer, and see and 
understand the game in all its varying phases. The Australians, 
too, in reply to the circular sent to them by the M.C.C., have 
given precisely the same answer, and their opinion also is 
entitled to as great, if not greater, consideration than that of 
the captains, seeing the position that the Australians now hold in 
the cricketing world. 

Do the supporters of the alteration in the law perceive that, 
should they have their way, the new law would apply not only 
to cricket as played in England at Lord’s or the Oval, but also 
to cricket from the Argentine to Canada, and from Yokohama 
to Timbuctoo ? Do they really realise this? And if so, can 
they imagine that the new law would be in the interests of the 
game? Have they ever played on a rough West Indian wicket, 
or on the spongy soil of Portugal? Do they know what a 
Canadian ground, which is usually a skating-rink for six months 
in the year, is like ? Or have they ever batted on a loose bit of 
matting at Buluwayo? I am sure they have not, for they 
would then know that wickets in foreign climes not being 
usually of the best, scoring is low, and the difficulty of making 
runs quite great enough already. If the present law is altered 
it will apply equally to county cricket and Raynes Park cricket ; 
for you cannot have one law for first- and another for second- 
and third-class cricket—at any rate, not in the case where that 
law is one of the vital principles of the game. 

A common argument of those who would alter the law is 
that there are too many drawn matches nowadays. To that I 
will answer that a drawn match is not necessarily a dull one. 
Some of the best and most exciting matches I have taken part 
in have ended in draws. However, I am willing to admit that 
many a county match isa dull affair after the first day’s play, as 
a draw is almost inevitable, and a dull sort of drawn game too 
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—as is the case when Sussex makes 417 and 269 for four 
wickets and Surrey 461 ; but—and this is a big ‘ but ’—the 
real reason why three-quarters of the matches are drawn is the 
poor standard of fielding in first-class cricket. As Mr. D. L. A. 
Jephson has pointed out in his article in W7sden’s Almanack, 
fielding in county cricket is far and away below what it should 
be, and really almost a disgrace. Of course there are excep- 
tions, individually and collectively, but, taken as a whole, the 
fielding in county cricket is nothing like as good as it ought to 
be. We don’t practise fielding enough. We spend hours and 
hours at the nets batting, but how many minutes do we give to 
fielding ? Catch the catches, and there would be very few 
drawn games, even on the best of wickets. 

Some teams have the knack of nearly always drawing their 
matches, notably Warwickshire. Perhaps they play a slow 
game, or their fielding is bad, or their bowling not quite up to 
the mark, or the Edgbaston wicket too good. Conversely 
other teams—for instance, Middlesex—have a knack of finishing 
their matches. Perhaps we play a freer game, and we certainly 
have two or three fine bowlers, and at times we don’t field 
badly ; but, whatever the cause, we almost invariably finish our 
matches, unless the weather prevents. In the last five years 
Middlesex have seldom drawn a match through high scoring, 
and I challenge any one to name twelve occasions during that 
period in which we have failed to finish a match in fine weather, 
Perhaps it is because Lord’s possesses more life and go than 
other grounds. A very important point, in my opinion, is 
the duration of play in a county match during the various 
months of the season. In May, June, and July stumps are 
drawn at half-past six, and sometimes at seven, play begin- 
ning at twelve o’clock on the first day and at half-past eleven 
on the second and third. In August, however, during which 
month I have noticed most of the drawn matches take place, 
play on most grounds begins at the same hour, and stumps are 
drawn at six o’clock ; so that in the three days there is an hour 
and a half less play than in a match which takes place in the 
three previous months. This is a serious waste of time and is 
the cause of many unfinished games. There is no reason at all 
why play should not begin at eleven o’clock on the second and 
third days, and in the early part of August the light is quite fit 
for cricket up to a quarter-past six. Moreover, abolish the tea 
interval—it is quite unnecessary. The general meeting of the 
M.C.C, will be held at Lord’s on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
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May 1, and I earnestly beg every member of the club carefully 
to consider the question in all its bearings before he votes 
for an alteration in the law. To my mind there is a spirit of 
radicalism rampant amongst a certain section of cricketers—not 
modern players, by-the-way—which is, I feel sure, inimical to 
the true interests of the game. Remember that this proposed 
alteration, should it become law, will be the most radical ever 
made in the game of cricket, a game which has stood for scores 
of years as the finest in the world. 

One wet summer would knock all this talk of reform on the 
head. After the splendid weather of the season of 1887, when 
scoring ruled exceptionally high, proposals to alter the leg- 
before-wicket rule, narrow the bat, &c. &c., were numerous. 
Nothing, however, came of it, and 1888 turning out one of the 
wettest seasons on record, and the bowlers, Turner, Ferris, 
Lohmann, Peel, and Co., having a grand time of it, these same 
reformers of a year back clamoured for a smaller wicket and a 
broader bat! 

As an experiment this new proposal might be tried in a 
M.C.C. match or two at Lord’s, but after the net fiasco there 
last summer the M.C.C. Committee may possibly be somewhat 
chary of trying other experiments. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN SPORTING REMINISCENCES 


BY LIEUTENANT PERCIVAL HALL-THOMPSON, R.N. 


BEFORE beginning to write these short reminiscences of happy 
days spent in a hospitable country, I should like to remark that 
I am a humble member of that great service which takes its 
followers to the uttermost ends of the earth, and whilst on 
duty, or rather on leave, I have seized opportunities for such 
sport as was obtainable. 

I found myself engaged for some years in ‘wagging the 
flag,’ as it is usually calied, of the mighty British Empire up 
and down the eastern coast of South America; and it is about 
that part of the world that I propose to write. 

I think our happiest days were spent whilst cruising on the 
river Parana, between Buenos Ayres and the town of Parana, 
during the shooting season—that is, from March to September. 
This river is undoubtedly the home of almost every sort of 
waterfowl, and big bags were the rule and not the exception. 
We cruised slowly up the river, stopping at some likely spot ; 
as soon as the anchor was on the bottom, dogs and guns would 
appear, and the shooting members, usually three or four, might 
be heard clamouring for boats to take them ashore. They 
would start, suitably attired for wading, and shoot along the 
marshes, which everywhere line the shores of this river, return- 
ing in the evening hungry and satisfied, bringing with them 
perhaps thirty or forty couple of snipe, and over a hundred 
waterfowl of various descriptions, from the small teal to the 
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enormous Parto Grande (this is the native name), which is a 
rare duck, as large as an English turkey, the largest duck 
known. Also, perhaps, there would be a few geese to assist in 
making up the total. 

-The whole length of this river is essentially a place where 
waterfowl of every description may thrive, and the climate is 
all they could desire. Originally a very broad river flowing 
between high banks, it has now dwindled to quite a narrow 
channel (that is to say, navigable channel), but the whole of the 
space between the two original banks, in places many miles 
apart, is covered with marshes, lagoons, and small passages 
where boats only can get through. During the cold season 
these marshes, &c., are inhabited by myriads of waterfowl of 
every description. In most places it is, of course, very hard 
to get near them, but near the shores during the morning and 
evening flighting the sport is as good as any one could wish 
for, and fast and furious too. We generally used to spend 
most of the middle of the day amongst the snipe, which are 
very plentiful in places, picking up also an occasional duck ; 
then towards the evening we posted ourselves and waited for the 
inevitable flighting. We made our best days in this way at a 
small place called Dos Hermanos, about halfway between 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario, owned by a friendly Englishman, 
well known to all naval officers who have served in those 
parts, and to whom their best thanks are due for his great 
hospitality and kindness. 

As regards the river above the town of Parana I know 
nothing, as it is not deep enough for any of H.M.’s ships. 
But shallow-draught river steamers run constantly as far as 
Asuncion, and, I believe, very excellent and varied shooting 
is to be obtained farther up. 

To vary the sport, when we arrived at Rosario the English 
people could not do too much for us. We received plenty of in- 
vitations to go and shoot over their estanceas (stations) as much 
as we liked, and here big bags would be made of what we called 
the small partridge—Spotted Tinamou is, I think, their proper 
name. They much resemble the English partridge in habit, 
except that they are not found in coveys, and in size are about 
halfway between a partridge and a quail. The best bag I 
remember of these birds to a single gun was sixty-seven brace in 
an afternoon. This was made walking them up with the 
assistance of a good spaniel. Here you could also get a fair 
amount of Martinetta, or Rufus Tinamou, a fine game bird about 
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the size of a hen pheasant, but requiring a good dog to make 
him rise to the gun. 

Another very pleasant recollection of Rosario is of one 
occasion when we were given a special train containing luxurious 
sleeping and dining cars, &c., in which we travelled along the 
railway line until we reached a good spot for shooting. Then the 
train was shunted on to a siding and we went away to our sport, 
returning in the evening to dine and sleep in our train, which 
meanwhile was moved on to some other favourable locality. On 
this occasion we bagged a good many birds of a fine large species 
called Monterras, about the same size as the Martinetta, but 
living in thick cover and affording very good sport indeed. (I 
may here mention that there are altogether sixty-five different 
species of tinamou which all hail from South America.) 

The River Uruguay (also a branch of the River Plate, but 
smaller than the Parana) is also very good for sport, but in the 
lower reaches where we were able to go, that is to say, as far 
as the town of Paysandu, we never found waterfowl in any very 
great quantity, although there was very excellent sport to be 
obtained close to the banks amongst the various sort of par- 
tridges (or tinamou). 

Leaving Parana and its hospitable shores and people, and 
going farther south, we met with more varied sport, and to my 
mind one of the most enjoyable kind was chasing the cavy in 
Patagonia. The Patagonian cavy in appearance is like a large 
hare and weighs up to 25 |b., but he lives ina hole and is seldom 
found more than a mile distant from it, which, from a sporting 
point of view, is a great drawback. When first I tried my hand 
at this form of amusement we were anchored at Port Madryn, 
close to the Welsh colony of Chupat, our host being a little 
Welshman but a great sportsman. We rode out some thirty 
kilometres, taking with us two or three dogs of the greyhound 
type, but rather heavier, and then started to look for our quarry. 
The method was as follows : We rode about one hundred yards 
apart through the thick undergrowth of scrub, and if any one saw 
a cavy’s hole he had strict orders to dismount and lightly stop up 
the entrance withsand. Presently a cavy would be seen making 
away as fast as his long legs would carry him, and then the fun 
began. The man who would get a cavy must ride hard and 
straight, for if you once lose sight of your quarry you will never 
see him again ; and as the scrub is very thick in places, to keep 
him in sight is no easy matter. If the dogs see him they will 
give chase, but they also only hunt by sight ; nevertheless, if they 
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should spot him, it is as pretty coursing as you could wish to see. 
Of course the great majority of cavies escape untouched to their 
holes, in which case they are left in peace ; but the fun occurs 
when you happen to find one whose hole you have stopped. Then 
you can ride him to the finish, for if the dogs have not overtaken 
him in the first half-mile they seldom do so afterwards. 

It was in this province that we got some guanaco shooting, 
and it may be noted that it is no easy matter to stalk a guanaco. 
de lives in a waterless and slightly undulating country, and is 
extremely shy ; add to this the fact that there is hardly any cover, 
and you have a difficult task to get within rifle-shot. He has the 
same Capacity as the camel for going a long time without water, 
and | think gets most of the moisture necessary for his existence 
out of the grass. We were told that the guanaco was of such a 
curious disposition that if you lay on your back and waved your 
legs in the air he would come near to see what sort of strange 
animal you were; but I personally found that scheme no good. 
I remember with sorrow one very hot and dusty afternoon when I 
saw some guanaco in the distance and in sheer desperation tried 
this plan for some time, only to find on getting up that even those 
I had seen miles away had vanished. I believe the natives 
sometimes ride them down and pistol them, but I never at- 
tempted this myself, or knew any one who had. 

At some places on the coast we found the 7zxamou elegans 
in abundance, as also his smaller brother (both crested species), 
and they gave very good sport with the assistance of a dog, which 
is indispensable for these birds, for they are much inclined to 
use their legs as a means of locomotion in preference to their 
wings. 

Again going farther south we arrived at the Falkland 
Islands, the southernniost English colony, and certainly a 
unique place in many ways, having an area almost as large 
as Ireland but a scanty population. The principal town, 
Stanley, had, I think, a population of about 800 when I was 
there. Here there are enormous quantities of wild geese, 
which are in places so tame that you might almost knock them 
down with a stick, but the grand majority of these have a very 
fishy flavour, so are useless for the table, and their fearlessness 
of man makes them no good from a sporting point of view. 
This is she drawback to sport in the Falklands ; even at snipe 
and duck you have often to throw stones before they will 
rise to the guns. A short time ago these islands were in 
great danger of being, like Australia, plagued with imported 
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rabbits, but they were attacked by some sort of disease which 
has utterly exterminated them. Some very good sport can be 
obtained here with hares, but these have been imported by 
individuals, and, of course, are carefully preserved. 

I must just mention, whilst talking of the Falklands, those 
interesting creatures, more fish than bird in many ways, the 
penguins, myriads of whom make this their home during the 
nesting season. I can think of no more curious or interesting 
sight than a penguin rookery during this time—unnumbered 
thousands of these interesting little creatures, each sitting bolt 
upright, with long whiskers and white breasts, on its solitary egg, 
for all the world like a solemn conclave of old gentlemen in 
conventional evening dress. They sit so close together that 
one can hardly walk without knocking them over, and will not 
move for any man under the sun unless force is actually used. 
They just snap at your legs as you pass, but nothing more. It 
is hard for human beings to understand how each one knows 
its own egg ; but somehow they do, and if you take one off its 
nest (which has nothing to mark it amongst the many thousands) 
and set it down at a distance, it will walk solemnly straight 
back to its own egg and sit on it again, apparently not the least 
disturbed or worried. When the breeding season is well over 
and the young birds are strong, the whole rookery leave the 
islands together on the same day, to return again to the precise 
spot the following year. The return can be prophesied almost 
to an hour, and no one knows what becomes of them in the 
intervals, They are, indeed, curious and interesting creatures. 

I am afraid of extending my reminiscences to undue limits, 
but should like to mention the fact that wild-cattle shooting is 
still to be had in the Falkland Islands, though, unfortunately, 
these noble animals are getting fewer year by year. Anybody 
who wants to bag one of them will require plenty of nerve and 
acuteness, as they go for you on sight without the slightest 
hesitation, and trees on those islands are absolutely unknown. 
I could write much about this far-distant English colony right 
down below the Roaring Forties, in the region of penguins, sea- 
lions, and albatrosses, but space forbids. 

In addition to the game already mentioned, we also at various 
times and places, between Montevideo and Port Desire, coursed 
ostriches and deer, and shot pumas and driven deer (the former 
being rather tame sport, as the puma is a skulking beast). Last, 
but not least in point of excitement and interest, we learnt to 
use the lasso with some degree of precision from horseback, 
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In conclusion, I can only say that this country is well worth 
the attention of sportsmen who like roughing it a little. My 
experience is almost confined to the sea-coast or near it, where 
we always found the people, especially the English residents, 
most hospitable and willing to assist. Any one with leisure, 
and anxious not to incur much expense, would, I think, find 
sport in this country a delightful change. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


BEFORE speaking of the coloured pictures in the present 
number, we have to thank several correspondents for their 
kindness in writing to express their cordial appreciation and 
congratulations. It is extremely pleasant to receive such letters 
as those which have arrived during the last few weeks. In the 
present number is Herring’s famous picture of ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ reproduced by the very kind permission of Lord 
Rosebery, who has been good enough to allow us to copy from 
his gallery at The Durdans; and we may add that Ladas will 
follow. Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor, expresses the 
opinion that Herring's picture is ‘very fine,’ and of this there 
can certainly be no doubt. The brown son of Bay Middleton 
was foaled in 1846 and, as history records, won the Derby and 
took his revenge on Voltigeur (who had beaten him half a 
length for the Doncaster Cup) in the famous match at the York 
Spring Meeting of 1851 over two miles for a thousand 
sovereigns. ‘The Pheasant’ (taken amid Spring surroundings), 
is the first of the series of English game-birds, others of which 
will be given in due course. The American game-bird this 
month is the Dusky Grouse (Dendragapus obscurus), called also 
the Blue, Gray, Mountain, Pine, and Fool Grouse; the last 
uncomplimentary name being given them because ‘ when flushed 
they will tree at once, in the silly belief that they are out of 
danger, and will quietly suffer themselves to be pelted with 
clubs and stones until they are struck down, one after another.’ 
Next to the Sage Cock, the Dusky Grouse is the largest of its 
species in the United States, and is said to be the most delicious 
of all grouse for the table. The birds are well known throughout 
the western half of the United States, from New Mexico to 
Alaska and British Columbia. A clutch consists of from 
8 to 10 creamy-buft eggs, dotted, spotted and sometimes 
splotched with brown; nesting begins about the middle of 
May, dates differing according to the severity of the season 
and the altitude. The cock-bird is a very inattentive father. 
‘Too Late’ is a picture of a disappointed fox who has evidently 
reckoned confidently upon one of these ducks for supper, but 
has not been sufficiently quick and cautious to surprise the 
birds. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also— 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
on all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The First Prize inthe February competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. P. B. Vanderbyl, Por- 
chester Terrace, S.W.; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. Cecil 
Gethen, Hereford ; Rev. R. E. Macdonald, Innsbruck; Mr. 
Ernest C. Jeffery, Manningham ; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin ; 
and Mr. John R. Singer, Chippenham. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors, 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


PADDING A DEAD TIGER (ASSAM) 
Photograph taken by Mlr. P. B. Vanderbyl, Porchester Terrace, S.\W. 


FINISH OF 100 YARDS RACE. BATH ATHLETIC SPORTS, 1899 
Photograph taken by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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TIGER (ASSAM) 
Photograph taken by Mr. P. B. Vanderbyl, Porchester Terrace, S.W. 


THE FROZEN RIVER 
Photograph taken by Mr. Cecil Gethen, Hereford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MR. MARTIN GORDON, A WINNER OF MANY SKATING COMPETITIONS, ON THE 
RINK AT INNSBRUCK 


Photograph taken by the Rev. R. E. Macdonald, British Vice-Consul, Innsbruck 


THE GAME OF LA PAUME, IN THE PLACE DU GRAND SABLON, BRUSSELS 
Photograph taken by Mr. Ernest C. Jeffery, Manningham 
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LIONESS (SOMALILAND) 


RHINOCEROS (ASSAM) 
The above Photographs were taken by Mr. P. B. Vanderbyl, Porchester Terrace, S.W. 


THE ‘GUNS’ GOING FORWARD (ASSAM) 
4, 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


NORTH DOWN HARRIERS 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co, Duwn 


IN THE RIVER AVON, CHIPPENHAM 
Photograph taken bv Mr. John R. Singer, Chippenham 
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TROUT FISHING 
Photograph taken by Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb 


A VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE GRAND STAND, ALEXANDRIA SPORTING CLUB 
GROUNDS, EGYPT 
Photograph taken by Mr. Robert M, C. Moss, Ramleh, Egypt 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A JUVENILE BADMINTON CLUB 
Photograph taken by Miss Delta K. Moir, St. Andrews 


COLD COMFORT 
Photograth taken by Mrs. R. L. Heygate, Worcester 
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HITTING OUT FROM BEHIND THE GOAL-LINE. POLO AT GULMERG, KASHMIR 
Photograph taken bv Capt. L. S. Downes, R.F.A., Newburv 


SALMON FISHING IN THE SILVER DEE, BALLATER 
Photograph taken by Miss C. M. Bacon, Newbury 
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NOTES 


BY “RAPIER 


AMONG the letters that have reached me of late are not a few 
on the everlasting subject of Betting, about which I have been 
writing, and correspondents have been writing to me, fora good 
deal more than twenty years past. One of the writers is 
particularly anxious to know what advice I have to give him 
with regard to supporting or opposing first and second 
favourites? The advice I have to give to all people who are 
hesitating about backing racehorses is the historical admonition 
bestowed long ago on a querist in a different matter, namely, 
‘Don’t. But if people want to bet, or if they want to be 
matried, they will take advice, no doubt, but solely on condi- 
tion that it agrees with their own inclination. With regard to 
first favourites there is this to be said, that, as a general rule, 
especially in these latter days when such a fierce light beats 
upon the Turf from so many different directions, a horse is 
seldom made favourite without what appears to a number of 
presumably shrewd persons to be a good reason. Some one 
wrote to me the other day—I regret that I have so little space 
for dealing with correspondence—that throughout the year he 
had calculated thirty-four per cent. of favourites were successful. 
(1 may incidentally remark that at the Sandown Meeting, just 
over at the time of writing, eleven per cent. of favourites won, 
but I daresay that in the long run the larger proportion is 
correct.) The fact remains, however, that in nearly every case 
a favourite starts at a false price, for the simple reason that he zs 
favourite, that circumstance inducing a number of backers to 
follow him, Persistent backing of first favourites is obviously 
a losing game—this can be ascertained from an examination of 
any record of racing—and a particularly expensive one when 
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‘odds on’ chances go down, as sometimes they have such a 
painful habit of doing. At Ascot last year, for instance, 2 to 1 on 
Lord Melton, 4 to 1 on Perth II., 5 to 4 on Avancez, a shade 
of odds on Caiman, g to 4 on Simondale, and 6 to 4 on 
Manners, were upset consecutively. The persistent backing of 
second favourites, 1 should be inclined to think, would result 
throughout the year in a steady loss of about 25 per cent., but 
1 am writing from rather vague recollection of figures compiled 
some time since. 


What are the proceedings of the average man who goes 
racing? He reads his favourite papers on his way to a 
meeting, and furthermore diligently looks up the form—which 
may be right, but for a variety of reasons is very often most 
certainly wrong. Probably also he has it in his mind to keep 
an eye on two or three particular horses, in consequence of 
something he has heard about them. He most likely travels 
with friends, each of whom is tolerably sure to think that he 
‘knows something’ ; and when our ingenuous backer reaches 
the course he is certain to find other friends, who are also 
more or less loaded with what they are pleased to regard as ‘in- 
formation. Sometimes, no doubt, they may be well informed ; 
more frequently they are not; and then again comes in the 
question as to whether, if the information points to the horse 
that ought to win, the creature will do what he ought or be 
prevented by untoward accident. By the time the numbers 
are up our backer will most likely be in a state of confusion, 
and going to the rails he may very likely find that some animal 
he has never taken into account is a hot favourite. ‘he money 
suggests that it is a ‘ good thing’ ; he cannot let it ‘run loose,’ 
and so backs this with one or two of his previous fancies. 
Keeping an eye on what is going on around him, he suddenly 
finds that there is a rush on another horse, and he is told that 
‘the heads’ are backing it. He does not like to disregard these 
‘heads,’ and so ‘saves’ on this also, that word ‘saving’ having 
very often an exceedingly sinister signification on the race- 
course. If something he has not backed wins, he has a very 
bad race ; if one of his lot is successful, the chances are he has 
not a good one ; and so he works his way to that ever-present 
pitfall, an attempt to ‘ get home’ on the last race ; the chances 
being that his wagers, which have been modest in amount to 
begin with, have now become of ugly size. This, I am quite 
sure from long-repeated observation, is a faithful picture ; and 
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every one who has the smallest knowledge of the game may see 
whether our backer is likely to make money in the long run. 


The one sensible way to bet—assuming that any way is 
sensible, an opinion I do not advance—is to take up some really 
good horse and diligently follow it; but it is not every year 
that such an animal comes to the front. After Ormonde had 
won the Two Thousand, a shrewd man might well have made 
up his mind that he would back the colt to the end of its career, 
and so with Donovan, Isinglass, La Fléche, Flying Fox, and a 
very few others ; the danger being, in this case, that confidence 
breeds recklessness, and when the good horse, carrying, of 
course, a heavy weight, starts at long odds on, the backer 
cannot resist the temptation to ‘have a dash.’ I am foolish 
enough to bet myself, and the heaviest knocks I ever received 
have been over really good horses who have failed when their 
success has seemed as certain as anything can be on the Turf— 
in more than one case because their jockeys have held the 
opposition too cheaply. The objection to the one-good-horse 
system is that the animal is only likely to run some half-dozen 
times in a year, and the backer will want to bet more fre- 
quently. In this event a good plan, or, at any rate let us say a 
plan better than most, is to make a list of some ten or a dozen 
horses, and follow them throughout the year, always remember- 
ing that a smart two-year-old filly is quite as likely to have lost 
her form as to have retained it, and ought never to be included 
until as a three-year-old she has given proof of the fact that 
she has not gone off. Here the obvious difficulty is to make a 
wise choice of the animals that are to be followed, and this 
difficulty is, of course, a very severe one. The plan is, however, 
surely more reasonable than going aimlessly on to a race-course 
and being blown about by every wind of doctrine; the bitter- 
ness of defeat being frequently enhanced by meeting some 
friend, just after the supposed good thing and the animals on 
which you have ‘saved’ have gone down, and hearing the 
familiar remark, ‘1 wish I had seen you just before the race, | 
should have made you back that!’ 


What shall we say for a dozen animals that, with fair luck, 
are likely to win good races during the present season? They 
must not be all Derby horses, and must, indeed, be of different 
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ages, except that, of course, two-year-olds are necessarily 
omitted, as nothing is or can be so far known of those that are 
likely to turn out best. Quite at the beginning of the year 
some of the less-instructed writers on turf affairs are in the 
habit of discovering flyers—youngsters ‘able to catch pigeons,’ 
to use the phrase of which they are rather fond—but their ideas 
are based on imagination and ill-cigested gossip. Several weeks 
since I read a glowing account of the capacity of a two-year- 
old I chance to knowa good deal about, and, as a matter of fact, 
it has never had anything approaching to a gallop up to the 
time of writing. That kind of report constantly amuses owners, 
trainers, and others who are behind the scenes. For one of 
the dozen, however, to come to details, I should certainly take 
the French colt Eryx (3 yrs., by Galeazzo—Kiss Me), for I have 
reason to believe that he is a really good horse, and he is in 
the Eclipse, the St. Leger, and the Jockey Club Stakes. His 
precise ability must be to a great extent a matter of opinion, 
but I judge him to be the best of his year in England or France. 
He is somewhat light of bone, but with judicious treatment 
there is no apparent reason why he should not stand. 


I hear such a good account of Bay Melton’s progress that lam 
disposed to choose him, though he only won a single race last 
year in half a dozen attempts ; and it would be rash, perhaps, to 
omit Volodyovski, Veles, and Royal Rouge. 1 also incline to 
Doricles, for if he can be trained he should do very well, and if 
he cannot be he will not run ; but 1 cannot afford hima place. If 

an all-important reservation in consequence of what has been 
said on a previous page about three-year-old filliles— Running 
Stream has made average advance from two to three, | would 
select this daughter of Domino and Dancing Water, having a 
notion that the speedy Princess Melton does not stay. Of four- 
year-olds, King’s Courier, La Roche, and Disguise II. appear ex- 
ceedingly likely to distinguish themselves ; and among the fives 
there are three fillies that ought to win good handicaps in Irish Ivy, 
Clarehaven, and Spectrum ; for though they are sure to be heavily 
weighted, with fair treatment they will take a good deal of stop- 
ping. Wishard is something of a conjurer with horses and if Amer- 
ican methods cure Harrow, | should be sorry to leave him out. 
Eager, too, showed us what he was at the end of last year, and I 
am almost inclined to pick him instead of Spectrum, but his 
reputation is deservedly so high that handicappers are certain to 
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be very hard on him, Without Harrow (nicely down in handi- 
caps, and therefore tempting) and Eager, I have, however, named 
a dozen, and we shall see what happens to them during the 
next eight months. 


With reference to a recent article on hunting near Rome, 
a correspondent comments on the picture of which a very small 
copy is here reproduced. He says that ‘the illustration has 
appeared in several magazines, and seems to grow more and 
more exaggerated.’ As a matter of fact, I think he is wrong as 
regards this particular picture, though 
similar ones of an equally remarkable 
character have been published. My 
correspondent considers it impossible 
for any horse by itself, let alone with 
a rider, to maintain its equilibrium in 
the position depicted. ‘The centre of 
gravity in a horse is not close to its 
tail, as the photographer would have 
us believe,’ he writes, ‘and this picture 
has evidently been doctored to make 
the feat more striking,’ He has fre- 
quently ridden down slopes of 70 feet in 70 yards, or 1 in 3, 
and does ‘not believe it is possible to ride down any hill for 
any distance much steeper than that.’ I do not know whether 
the illustration has been doctored, for the little horse on the 
left-hand side seems, from his attitude, to stand on rising ground 
—this second animal was evidently there when the photograph 
was taken, and is not cunningly inserted. However, in the copy 
here given I have slightly altered the lines so as to make the 
little horse stand quite square ; and even then the pertormance 
of riding down the slope seems only little less marvellous. 


A number of books have reached me about which I should 
like to say something, though that something must necessarily 
be brief. Captain Horace Hayes is so well known as a prac- 
tical horseman that his new work, ‘ Riding and Hunting’ (Hurst 
& Blackett), is specially to be commended to the attention of 
readers, the more so as it is illustrated by diagrams which 
elucidate the text, and also by photographs, including, amongst 
others, all the fences that go to make up the Grand National 
course, some of them, taken after the race, enabling one to see 
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that they are less unbreakable than many persons suppose, 
though, of course, the holes made in them may have resulted in 
falls. The part of the book I should criticise, if I had space for 
detail, is that which deals with race-riding. Captain Hayes says, 
for instance, that ‘as a rule, in all fairly long races a jockey should 
wait,’ elsewhere that ‘a jockey should never make his own run- 
ning’; but these and other recommendations depend altogether 
upon circumstances, A ‘Memorial of Mr. F.G. Tait’ (J. Nisbet 
& Co.) will be read with special pleasure by his friends, and 
with no little interest by golf-players in general, who will not 
need to be told that his skill when at his best was almost 
phenomenal ; indeed, it is on record that an observer was once 
heard to remark, after Mr. Tait had done three consecutive 
holes in three, ‘It’s no gowff at a’, it’s just miracles.’ The 
weak part of the book is the inclusion of a number of letters 
which cannot interest the general reader. In one of them, for 
instance, we find ‘Old Bob Simpson always asks for you ; he is 
a capital chap. He has a very fine business now, and is getting 
very fat.’ The odds are many thousands to one that the reader 
has never heard of Old Bob Simpson, whose business and cor- 
pulence cannot surely concern strangers. ‘ Association Football,’ 
by N. L. Jackson (George Newnes, Ltd.), has reached a second 
edition. The name of the author, and of the contributors who 
have assisted him, guarantee the excellence of this careful work. 
A new edition has also been issued of famous horses by 
Theo. Taunton (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). Some of the 
earlier plates are in bad condition, or else very poorly printed, 
and the fact is made obvious that the art of drawing a horse is 
of comparatively recent growth. Not a few of the earlier 
pictures represent absolutely impossible animals ; others, how- 
ever, are excellent. Additions have been made to this last issue, 
and it is a pleasant volume for the man who is interested in the 
turf to take up, especially if he has other enthusiasts with him, 
for the volume is a sure draw for subjects for racing talk. A 
little more editorial care was desirable. On page 351, for 
example, the author states that ‘with the exception of Raconteur, 
Raeburn, Simonian, and St. Serf, St. Simon colts have proved 
moderate,’ whilst a little farther on he proceeds to talk about 
Persimmon (whose portrait is given), Diamond Jubilee and 
Florizel, 
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